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WOMEN SOLDIERS WHO ARE TODAY FIGHT- 
ING RUSSIA’S BATTLE: BY MICHAEL POSNER 


3 FEW days ago the whole world was startled by the 

v: YN extraordinary heroism displayed on the Eastern front 

“3 7 | by the so-called “Legion of Death,” composed entirely 
ae ee. of Russian young women. In France, in England, and 
we] in Ger 7 have undoubtedly done a great deal 

- <a in Germany women yi gre 

. to help wage the war. But the Russian were the first 
women to take an active part in the fighting, to go into the battle- 
field in organized body, side by side with men. And the fearless way 
in which they faced death, their unparalleled courage and determina 
tion, seemed almost incredible to those who do not know the Russian 
woman. 

And indeed, those who are accustomed to see women in their 
subordinate position allotted to them in most countries, deprived of 
their social and economical rights, may well be surprised at such an 
independent step taken by the Russian women, defying all prece- 
dence in the history of womanhood. 

To the Russian, however, and to all those who are acquainted 
with the history of the movement for freedom in Russia for the last 
half a century, this marvelous occurrence is only a thing that was to 
be expected. From the very beginning of the great Russian Revo- 
lutionary movement, which traces back to the early seventies of the 
last century, women have taken an equal part in the work with men, 
sharing danger, responsibility and hard labor, in combating the mon- 
strous Autocracy that held their country under its hideous oppression. 

And from this constant cooperation sprang that sense of equality 
which in the course of time grew to be part and parcel of the life- 
philosophy of the Russian man and woman. The Russian manhood 
could never again feel toward their women, who have carried unflinch- 
ingly their part of the tremendous burden of enlightening and lib- 
erating the Russian nation, as to inferiors. 

This state of things had a most profound effect upon the woman’s 
attitude toward all social and political questions. She no longer con- 
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sidered them as foreign to her sphere, on the contrary—she became 
accustomed to take them as matters of vital importance to herself. 
She felt instinctively that the liberation of Russia would also mean 
the liberation of the Russian woman. And so she went to her task 
with the self-sacrificing and lofty spirit which has become character- 
istic of her, and endured all hardships, inhuman suffering and even 
cruel death, with a smile on her lips and a quiet light of unshakable 
faith in her eyes. 

The names of such women as Vera Feigner, the sisters Korniloff, 
Ludmila, Volkensteii, Ekaterina Breshkovskaya and many others 
have become the symbols of unselfish love and everything big and 
noble, and will forever live in the heart of every free Russian. 

Like a flash of lightning the deeds of such women have bright- 
ened the dark sky of Russian life from time to time, and called forth 
the boundless admiration and gratitude from the millions, who put 
all their hope for a better day in these daring and uncompromising 
souls, in their rebellious and tenacious natures, whom they knew would 
never relent till liberty was won for their brothers and sisters. 


N the year eighteen hundred and seventy eight the overwhelming 
] news rang across the wide steppes of Russia—that the mighty Gen- 
eral Treppoff, chief of the St. Petersburg Secret Police, one of 
the most contemptible bureaucrats, was shot. A secret joy filled the 
hearts of millions, and a blessing went out to the unknown hero. And 
who was that hero—Vera Sasulitch, a young woman. She walked 
into the general’s office and shot him dead, because he ordered a stu- 
dent to be flogged only for the reason that he had failed to salute Gen- 
eral Treppoff. Her act was prompted by indignation over outraged 
human right and dignity, and by a desire to bring Russia’s revolt 
before the only tribunal of justice—Public Opinion; to show the peo- 
ple the lawlessness of their rulers and instil fear into the stony heart 
of Russian officialdom. This great woman was of a very modest 
appearance and reserved manners. But beneath that outwardly in- 
conspicuous appearance there was hidden a strong and powerful 
nature. Her large gray eyes reflected an enthusiastic soul and a mind 
of rare depth and originality. 

The sense of inner discontent—the source of all great deeds— 
forever tormented her. Idealism of the highest order was the fun- 
damental trait of her wonderful character. And in her devotion to 
the cause of Liberty she could never satisfy her sense of personal 
obligation and moral indebtedness to her people. Women like Vera 
Sasulitch were by no means an exception in the ranks of the revolu- 
tionary army. It teemed with great, noble characters. Each man 
and woman who stood around the banner of freedom, no matter how 
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obscure and unpretending, had the very qualities of the foremost of 
them, when put to a test in their turn. 

These young men and women, stirred by a strong wave of dis- 
content with the intolerable conditions of oppression, flocked to the 
schools and universities in quest of knowledge, hoping to solve the 
many painful questions that tormented their souls. Soon the Rus- 
sian universities became the centers of all revolutionary ideas, aspira- 
tions and activities. Amongst the students the girls immediately 
found their place with the best of men, showing initiative and that 
lofty spirit which once for all settled the question of the woman’s 
position in the eyes of the Russian society. 


ND when their enlightened minds had solved questions for them- 
A selves, they decided to carry their message to the people; they 
wanted to kindle the spark of knowledge among the masses 
and blow it into a flaming sea of light so that Russia might realize 
the cause of her sufferings. Who was foremost among the pioneers? 
Always the young Russian woman. With an unparalleled courage 
she braved the perils of torture and death in order to do her bit, her 
duty to the unhappy people of her unfortunate land. She went to 
the public schools of the most isolated villages, she shared the hard- 
ships of the poorest peasants, she deprived herself of all comforts 
of life—the one purpose to alleviate conditions made impossible by 
the sightlessness of the people. Besides helping Russia materially, 
these women heroes also made the people understand what stood be- 
tween them and freedom. 

This continuous activity carried on by the women of the Revolu- 
tion through many decades bore fruit. The great people of Russia 
gave franchise to their women before it was asked for. 

Koltzof, the popular poet of Russia, was right indeed when he 
predicted that: “When the longed for day of freedom shall come, 
and Russia erects a monument to her liberators, the first place on 
it will be occupied by a figure of a student in his ‘toujourka’ coy- 
ered with blood.” But free Russia went further—she put up a woman 
next to the man, on the same high pedestal. 


SCENE now opens vividly before my eyes, a scene that I car- 
A ried in my memory since the stirring days of nineteen hundred 

and five, when Russia for the first time shook its mighty fist in 
the face of Nicholas the Second, and forced him to issue the famous 
October manifesto:—An endless mass of people, young and old, men 
and women, peasants in their toulsaps, factory hands, students in their 
uniforms and various others, a sea of excited faces with an exalted 
light shining in their eyes, turned toward one point where on top of 
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a high fence stood a young girl, tall and dark against the gray sky, 
talking to the silently listening sea of humanity. 

Her voice rang clear and high in the cold, damp air as she told 
them of the bitter fight against injustice and oppression that her com- 
rades were waging, of the brave men and women who sacrificed their 
lives on the altar of freedom. 

She told them of the girl Maria Spiridonova, who was tortured 
nearly to death by the Czar’s agents; of the girl on whose naked body 
Cossacks extinguished burning cigarettes, just for amusement. She 
told them of many others who were shot, hanged, exiled to the swampy 
deserts of Siberia, thrown into prison cells for life, merely because 
they were too strong to compromise and too true to play false to 
their ideals and belief. Many a fist was shaken in bitter resentment. 
Many a tear of compassion rolled down the crude peasant faces. 
Many a young hand tightened into an iron grip and faces set with 
determination, and eyes flashed fearful hatred and revenge as the 
pale girl stood there and talked. I felt the power of that woman 
and I saw that she was the leader. 

It is erroneous to think that the Russian metamorphosis came 
over night, nor should we ascribe it solely to the war. What hap- 
pened in Russia would have happened sooner or later—war or no 
war. It had to happen. The crisis was overripe. Every Russian 
felt it, believed in it and looked forward to it. 

The tireless propaganda of those young men and women under- 
mined the Czar’s throne, and it really never recovered from the ter- 
rific blow that was dealt it by the Revolutionaries in October nineteen 
hundred and five. 

And now that freedom is come, it is there for everybody—men 
and women alike. How could it be otherwise? Has not the Russian 
woman fought for it as well as the man? 

Should we wonder, at this time of greatest trial when their free- 
dom so dearly bought is threatened from without and from within, 
now that the Revolution needs a supreme sacrifice, need we be sur- 
prised that the free Russian women heeded the call, and came out to 
fight their enemy with undaunted courage and almost fatalistic fear- 
lessness? 

No, the Russian women have won their freedom and they will 
keep it. The Russian women are in dead earnest. 


UST as we are going to press we read the following dispatch 
J from Russia to the New York Times: 

Petrograd, August 1 (Delayed).—As the result of the 
heroic conduct at the front of Miss Vera Butchareff’s female bat- 
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talion the movement for the creation of a great woman’s army is 
progressing throughout Russia with amazing rapidity. Already 
Petrograd, Moscow, and Kiev have formed regular recruiting bureaus 
and established barracks under the ordinary system of army adminis- 
tration, subject, under a newly issued order by Minister of War 
Kerensky, to the staffs of the local military districtgg# The Govern- 
ment has issued arms and complete equipment to*the women, and 
has appointed male commanders and instructors, and in view of the 
spread of the movement it is planning a more suitable uniform for 
the women fighters. 

In Petrograd a new battalion is being raised by the Chairwoman 
of the new Women’s Military League, a university student, Miss 
Fromenko. The spacious Engineers’ Palace has been turned into a 
barracks in which seven hundred girls and women are already in 
uniform out of the one thousand two hundred so far enrolled. For 
the remaining places in the battalion there are one thousand five hun- 
dred applicants. 

In the entrance hall today there was gathered a group of new 
recruits whose ordinary feminine attire, long hair and soft features, 
contrasted sharply with the cropped heads and masculine bearing of 
the girls already in uniform. The chief of the battalion, Miss Fro- 
menko, a youthful, personally attractive girl, after organizing the 
battalion, will herself go to the front. 

The girls are for the most part between eighteen and thirty years 
of age. Some of the force are married women with children, and a 
few are of middle age, however. Among these latter a striking figure 
is Mme. Sofie Vansa, widow of a Colonel killed in battle, and whose 
two sons are now lying wounded. Sixty per cent of the members 
are peasant working girls of sturdy physique, with hard features and 
tanned faces, who, unlike Miss Butchareff’s followers, all were sub- 
jected to severe physical tests before being accepted. 

“The organization of the battalion,” said Miss Fromenko today, 
“will be similar to that of the male fighting forces. It will have a 
regular staff, its own transport and medical service, its own signal 
corps, and a machine gun company with four guns, to the working 
of which our girls take readily. Finally there will be an expert scout- 
ing detachment of twenty-six Cossack girls, magnificent riders since 
childhood, all of whose fathers or husbands are now at the front. In 
the battalion are fifteen girls who already have seen service in men’s 
units, three of them having been wounded. These are invaluable, as 
they thoroughly understand the drill and camp life. 

“Many of our girls have been at the front as Sisters of Mercy. 
All the officers of the battalion of high rank will be men.” ° 
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THE BRONZE BEASTS OF ALFRED HUM- 
PHREYS’ 


OMETHING of the same patience that holds the 
wild creatures to an immovable, tireless poise, must 
possess the artist who desires to catch their fluent 
grace and fix it in bronze. It is impossible to repro- 
duce any emotion unless there is a sympathetic under- 
standing of that emotion. This is exemplified in the 
animal sketches and bronzes of Albert Humphreys. 

He is not only willing to sit long hours motionless as the beasts them- 

selves, but observes with eye as keen, alert to every characteristic mo- 

tion of padded feet, as they walk stealthily, or crouch for a spring. 
On my table is a small bronze of a bear cub of Mr. Humphreys’ 
sitting in his soft rollmg way busily washing his face much as does a 
tame kitten. Mr. Humphreys told me that he has watched mother 
bears teaching their little cubs to be dainty both in table manners and 
toilet, and how to obey without question, her commands. He said that 
one day he saw a mother bear distinctly tell her three children to sit 
upon the bank while she plunged into the pool for a swim. But the 
little ones became alarmed at her disappearance in the pool and began 
to run around and around whimpering, calling upon her to return. 

When the mother bear emerged and saw her disobedient children run- 

ning wildly about looking for her, she came ashore, boxed their ears, 

scolded them, sat them down in a row and again disappeared in the 
water. ‘This time the little bears remained obediently patient where 
they had been told to stay, until the mother came for them. 
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HUMPHREYS’ BRONZE ANIMALS 
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Mr. Humphreys has modeled bears not only in their wild haunts 
but in the Bronx Zoological Gardens. It took craft, subtle as the 
animals, to induce his models to sit near his camp stool. His four- 
footed little furry friends quickly learned that the musical sound made 
by tapping a square lump of sugar against the iron bars of their cage 
meant something wonderfully good to eat. They would even hear 
this sweet tinkle in their sleep and spring awake, eagerly anxious for 
the sugary morsel. After one taste they would hang about as close to 
him as they could get, posing adorably, begging with expressive eyes 
and outspread paws. The understanding friendship that sprang up 
between Mr. Humphreys and the bear cubs enabled him to translate 
their roly-poly slouches into pieces of bronze that will stand as paper 
weights, ash trays upon desks and as full-sized fountains and figures 
in children’s playgrounds and city parks in a number of our cities, 
long after the inspiring living creatures have gone to their long sleep. 

His drawings and figures of lion cubs are marvelously true in 
their interpretation of wild reserved strength, tense or relaxed mus- 
cles. We are showing as frontispiece a group which he calls “The 
Desert Pool.” In this group he has reproduced, with marvelous ex- 
actness, the crouch of the beast that hugs close to the contours of the 
earth, melting into its shadows, blending into its form, until even the 
eyes of watchful enemies could not detect it. How touchingly the 
little cub follows the stealthy creep of its mother hugging close as he 
sees her do, lapping water silently. Whether at play with all caution 
thrown aside, or whether stealing softly along at night, Mr. Hum- 
phreys has been successful in catching the essential spirit of the wild 
animals. 
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LONDON STREET TYPES MADE BEAU- 
TIFUL IN BARON DE MEYER’S PHO.- 
TOGRAPHS 


HE process of photography is broadly described as the 
action of light upon a sensitized plate. This of course is 
an outward and visible form of the light of knowledge 
upon the sensitive plate of a man’s mind. Any child 
can take a photograph—of a certain kind, and the 
whole developing process is also perfected almost past 

the possibility of unexperience. But such pictures simply 

record with sharp unpoetical outline objects arranged with 
no artistic grouping. Such photographs are the letter of the word 
without the spirit. 

It is the spirit that Baron deMeyer always catches in his 
photographs. Whether he is photographing an Arab leaning 
against the sun-baked wall, wild flowers, still life, children, dancers or 
people of the streets, it is always that spiritual or inner characteristic 
that he portrays as well as the material or outward. His Arab will be 
a type of the country, his wild flowers will have the nameless grace that 
distinguishes them from their cultivated relatives, his children repre- 
sent the soul of childhood, and his dancers make the dance alive. 

In the street types of London we are reproducing, he has caught 
the crafty, alert, shifting soul of the people that look out to us through 
the physical eye. We catch the thought of the burglar as he flashes 
his light: we see the vanity of the women of the street with the dashing 
feather on her hat, without which she would feel shorn of all her lure: 
the old lady with her basket reveals a life-time of shrewd bargaining 
and hard struggle to make the pennies life doles out to her take the 
place of sovereigns. The ordinary snapshot photographer would fail 
utterly to catch such subtle characteristics, namely because the ordi- 
nary person lacks the sensitive mind that is a greater factor in good 
photography than the sensitive plate. Ideas must be developed in 
quietness, must be treated with the chemical of the knowledge of life, 
with an insight into beauty and keenness of mental vision as surely 
as must the glass plate be treated with acids. 

Books giving minute directions in the technique of making of 
photographs have been written that leave nothing to be desired in the 
way of perfect understanding of the material art. But where is the 
book that will teach people to recognize that inner “something” that 
makes an object or a person the type of its kind! Such knowledge is 
not to be found in books, it is had only through the gift of the good 
Fairies of Genius at birth, or the cultivated sense won by wide travel 
and constant observation. 
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A TYPE OF LONDON STREET GIRL AT ONCE 
ALLURING AND REPELLING MADE PICTURESQUE 
IN THE PHOTOGRAPH BY BARON DE MEYER. 














SHE MAY SELL PAPERS OR FLOWERS OR KEEP A LODG- 
ING HOUSE, BUT SHE IS INTERESTING THE MINUTE SHE 
IS CAUGHT IN THE CAMERA OF BARON DE MEYER. 





THE MARAUDING TYPE, BUT NOT DANGEROUS: 
FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY BARON DE MEYER. 








A SHREWD OLD DAME ON HER WAY TO MARKET! 
FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY BARON DE MEYER. 





CAUGHT BY THE CAMERA 


We do not know through what avenues of experimental study this 
artist traveled to reach the goal that sets him in the front rank of the 
modern photographers—all we can see is the perfect result. 

Not so many years ago the photographer was not crowned with 
the laurel wreaths of the artists, but those days have now passed. Once 
upon a time people said “that a camera could not tell a lie.” Since 
the movies have shown us men walking through brick walls, boys toss- 
ing pianos lightly over a fence with one hand, express trains colliding 
with motor cars (and no one hurt) they have taught the public not to 
believe anything that a camera had formerly supposed to prove. 
Truth lies in something beside the shape of objects and the apparent 
action of people. It is the motive power, the thought that lies like a 
sentient thing that Baron deMeyer photographs. The philosopher 
says that “Before one can see the truth he must be able to look 
through things.” The meaning of this saying must be grasped by the 
photographer before he can record for us those things that do not 
pass away with the passing of the outward form. 

We can see also that in every work of art is “something” won by 
individual study that somehow grows up of itself, in every earnest 
student’s mind. It is not to be conveyed by word of mouth, from 
teacher to student, it has naught to do with chemical formulas, with 
shutters, diaphragms, or time of exposure, but is the spirit that com- 
mands these temporal things to record eternal truths. Every man 
must work out for himself the solution that brings the image, hidden 
darkly upon the plate, into the light, so that all eyes may see. 

In the early days of this art the photographer was compelled to 
carry an outfit so cumbersome and so heavy that it almost prevented 
any one save a muscular giant from going out into the fields and into 
the by-ways of cities, to get a picture. With every advance in this 
art has come a simplifying of materials and methods, until now, all 
that is needed in the way of equipment can fit into a man’s pocket. 
Yet how much greater are the present-day pictures, than anything 
ever produced by the old methods! It is understanding, not outward 
and visible tools, that the photographer must have and this is gained 
in the school of personal experience. How can one show us a type 
unless he has a consciousness of the variations of character that make 
one nation so different from another. An artist emphasizes these 
differences so that they are easily discerned, yet this emphasis is not 
brought out with uncouth strength, but subtly. 









































GREAT COMRADES: A NEW EDUCA- 
TION: BY WILL LEVINGTON COMFORT 


HERE is a lane of Lombardy poplars here from the 
Lake to the interurban car-line—a half mile. It is a 
lifting walk at any time, but summer evenings are 
wonderful with all the sounds and scents of a true pas- 
torale—lake-breath and meadowlands, the whole sky 
to look at, and the murmuring dissonance of the pop- 

lars. Often we walk to the car with passing guests. One 

evening a guest went away whom we loved very much. A lad 
of seven, named John, and I walked back from the car alone. 

He was ignited. I felt it at last through his hand. I had been 

thinking about my own things all too long, missing the beginnings 

of his talk. . . . He hurried forward in the dusk, speaking 

in a hushed rapt voice. Because I had missed the first part, I said: 

“John, I want you to write that—either to-night or to-morrow.” 

And this was what came in: 






Tue Macic LANgeE: 





It was at dusk. Two people left their tracks in Nature’s dust road. 
Love is found on that road. It is the road of the mystics. 

They leave their love in it; Nature kisses their feet. 

Many horses’ feet have been kissed on that mystic road. 

That mystic road will last forever. 

I long to walk upon that road of love. 

Love on that road will last forver. 

It is all true love. 

Our friends have been met on that road of love. 

It leads to the Hills of God. 


Certain spelling matters have been corrected. We pay little 
attention to spelling in the work here. The young ones learn by 
reading and get the proper look of a word altogether too soon in many 
cases. 

There was another high moment from John at the same time. 
The following three lines have stool out from the period with memor- 
able magic: 





W oNDER 





The soft breath of the Mother came in through the window of vines 
The stars were shining like the face of the New Generation. 


My spirit was away in the Hills. A noise at the door brought me 
back 
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profit in following. By the “Mother” he referred to Nature. 

, The verse period has passed for the time. Around the 

age of sev en, boys change. Often as in this case, they are not so inter- 

esting for a while afterward. John is coming nine now and is writing 

“action” stories with all the worn and regulation props and settings. 

Of course the early tendency will return with a dimension added. 

All transitions are times of disorder, but they are followed by larger 

areas and truer fulfillments of order. A cloud falls upon the sanc- 

tuary but when it is dispelled one perceives a lifted dome, bright with 
its new cloth of gold. 

I am struck every day in dealing with young boys how wisdom 
and beauty and truth can be inculcated in their lives, without pain 
and strain to them, and with great profit to the teacher. The young 
mind is quick to change. It has not grown its pharisaical ivory. .. . 

The sanction of a boy must be won on a physical basis. A man 
must know what the boy knows and go him one better. The man 
must understand boy points of view, but never expect the boy to be 
peurile. Parents of the past generations have had the steady ef- 
frontery to expect very little from children. “Why, they are only 
children!” has done more to make for vacuousness and drivel than 
any other visionless point of view, none of which has been missed. 
There is a difference in ages, to be sure. The child’s mind has not 
massed for use the external impacts of twenty or thirty years of life 
in the world, but there is also an immortal within—a singer, hero, 
builder, or a teacher possibly, eager to manifest through the child’s 
fresh mind, fervid to bring the mind of the child to its subjection 
for the expression of its own revelations. Indeed the parents them- 
selves are enjoined to become as little children; and in arriving at this 
wisdom and respective humility, they may suddenly find masters in 
their own children. 


HERE is also a lad here of six named Tom. Yesterday I found 

him beside me on the sand, down by the water’s edge. I began 

to tell him about the Inner Light that we all carry. You can 
talk over a child’s head if your words are choked with mental com- 
plications (this is apt to be second-rate talk, anyway), but you seldom 
are out of reach of a fine child’s grasp, when you speak of spiritual 
things. He was sitting cross-legged, folded hands between his knees 
—-a little six pointed star—head and shoulders the three upper points, 
knees with folded hands between, the three lower. He was bare from 
the waist up and thighs down, and brown as the honey of buckwheat. 
. . . I told him that the seventh and perfect point of his star was 


J pei then fell into a psychological tangle which we found little 
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within; that if he shut his eyes and kept very still, putting away for 
the present all his thoughts about himself, his feelings, his wants and 
his rights—looking into himself as one would look ahead for a lamp 
in the night, listening deep within, as one would listen for the voice 
of a loved friend,—I promised that at last he would see what the three 
wise men saw—the Star in the East. He need only follow that Star 
and be true to its guidance to come at last to the Cave and the Solar 
Babe. . . . After that I hinted that I would come to his feet and 
listen. 


Tom felt that it was worth trying for at once—shut his eyes, 
turning all thoughts and gaze within. He held the posture long. 
. . I have marveled again and again at the quickness with which 
the child-mind attains to concentration so essential for all original 
production. The little ones have no mad emotional lists to sort out 
and subdue; their wants are simple “yes” and “no” is so many cases. 
Indeed, they are spared the struggle of becoming as little children. 
‘ Tom held the posture, until I was actually tense from the 
strain of waiting and keeping my thoughts from calling his. 


T was a sweet picture, too—sun-whitened hair, long yellow lashes, 

| brown body with a bit of babe’s softness left to it, and glorious 

sunlight. He opened his eyes at last saying that he had the door, 
where the light was, almost opened, when a fly bit him. 

I thought of the perfection of the instance of the mind’s way- 
wardness—the coming of the Master spoiled by a fly bite. ‘ 
Tom will search for his Star every day. It is strange that he is closer 
to the hill-pastures around Bethlehem under seven than for years 
afterward. 

To learn concentration in mid-life after the world “has been put 
through a man,” is an ordeal at best; and yet we are by no means 
master of ourselves, nor capable of significant achievement until the 
brain can be stilled at will of its petty affairs (the first aim of con- 
centration) and becomes the glad servant of the “giant” within. 

A little later I saw Tom on the back or a huge black walk-trot 
saddle-horse of show quality—passing up the Lane at a fast clip, 
his feet half way to the stirrups, holding on to the saddle with one 
hand, the bridle-rein in the other. A year or two ago, I should have 
been afraid to allow that, but we manage now to relieve the young 
ones of a large part of the presence of our fears for their welfare. 
Children have enough to overcome from their parents. Frequently 
the New Age young people have to master their heredity before they 
begin upon themselves. 

Life is a big horse to ride, so often a black horse. It is well to 
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start them free and unafraid—even the little boys. We do not let 
them dwell in thought of pain. We do not permit tears. We inform 
them early that to be sick is a confession of uncleanness, that lying is 
for the use of cowards only, and that to be cruel marks the idiot. 


E are occasionally serious over repeated failures, but we laugh 
V\ over things done well. Tennis has unfolded marvelous pos- 
sibilities in the training of will force. Children are shown that 
there is a mystic quality to all the perfect games—that the great 
billiardists and tennis and baseball players, perform feats in higher 
space, whether they know it or not. There is the essential ideal first, 
in the making of the athlete as in the making of the poet. The great 
moments of play require faculties swifter and more unerring than the 
human eye or hand or mind. Ask the master of any game if he had 
time to think, in pulling off the stroke that wins. It is inspiration 
that he uses quite the same as the poet in his high moments. 
Education is the preparation of the mind to receive and answer to 
the inspiration from a plane above. The more you develop merely 
the brain of a child, the more he is detached from the great principles 
of being, the more he is closed to the real, the more he is endangered 
to actual lesion and sickness. The more you develop the spirit of a 
child, or rather give the significant One within an opportunity to come 
forth and be the child, the more you make for beauty, health, good- 
ness and even exhilaration of the body. . . . A lucky day when 
you start really to associate with your children, luckier still when 
you undertake the work of teaching them, incidental to your own 
work. Then and there you begin to realize that children are close 
to a source of things that you cannot touch. Presently you realize 
that they are teaching you. 


AY after day for three years I have studied and practiced the 
ID development of the child from within outward. I have seen 
a capacity to synthesize and assimilate mere mental matters, 
developed in a year by training the mind from the center of origins 
outward, that mental training alone could never accomplish. The 
mind itself becomes vigorous and avid and capacious and majestically 
swift. It is trained to express its True Self. That is power—that is 
King-play. 
This sentence covers the whole matter: 
The perfect way to develop the mind of the child is to teach him 
to sit and listen at the feet of his own master, the Soul. 
The right to live and to bring the laughter of power to the days, 
must be won afresh each morning. No two days alike. We make 
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ourselves impossible to children of the New Age by trying to confine 
them in the laws and rules of yesterday. The young people whom I 
serve, live in a different intensity. Their interest flags if I repeat, if 
I fall into familiar rhythms. Continually they spur me on. I think, 
after all, great teaching is the capacity to feel what the younger minds 
are thinking. If we are too coarse to catch the first warning of their 
resistance, they slip farther and farther from our grasp. 

It would not seem possible to hold American young people with 
spiritual affairs; yet this is done daily. We have made of the Unseen 
—the Great Gamble! I have shown how all else betrays—how all 
matter is a mockery at the last—that even love and friendship fail 
for those who are called to weep and worship wholly at the tomb of 
the body. . . . The truth is out: The beginnings of real teach- 
ing is in making the Unseen interesting and dramatic. 


E dwell upon the mystic white lines which connect all things— 

\ \ the sources of Daring and Beauty and Creativeness. I ask my 

young people where they were—when they did any rare and 

improved bit of work, when they felt like Great Comrades, met some 

magnanimous impulse, arose to superb instants of play, or when in 

Chapel the big animation touched us all and set us free. They always 
answer that they were out of themselves. ; 

That’s a secret of the new teaching again—to lift the students 
out of themselves. . . . Men take to drink or drugs for the same 
reason: men and women set out on the great adventures, pleasures 
and quests for this. We produce for this freedom; we suffer and 
adore—to get out of ourselves. Mental teachings tie us in more 
firmly. The teaching here—and no two days alike—is to startle and 
encourage the young minds to arise and live and breathe in that love- 
lier and more spacious dimension which borders the Unseen. The 
doors open and shut so softly. One does not know he has been out— 
until he is back with strange light in his eyes and in his hands a gift 
from the Gods. 


HE essential spirituality of the new teaching must not be con- 
fused with religious affairs as they are known and exploited in 
the world. You cannot teach the New Age religion of the 
world’s kind. It has its own. No dry as dust sage will do: no un- 
washed pilgrim or Goodie Two-Shoes will get across. A snort wil’ 
answer your sanctimoniousness; Science will reply to the abysses of 
your logic. . . . You must be the consummate artist if never 
before in your life, to teach the Beauty of the soul to youth. The 
young workers of the New Social Order will never bring forth their 
great harvests from your reflected light. You must be spontaneous 
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—you must flood them with pure solar gold; you must show them by 
your life and your work, how you come and go into the Unseen. 

There is no rest. . . . One commands his disciples to go 
forth at last. The teacher strides forward faster, when they cling. 
He tells them one day they must race the gamut to follow him; 
and the next day he puts another in his place and begs to be allowed 
a cushion in the midst of the children. . . . We hold them by set- 
ting them free—the first law of Love. All unions of the future— 
in trade and friendship and matrimony—will be founded upon the 
principle of freedom; and this is the essence of the new teaching—to 
liberate the children into their larger and God-quickened selves. 

No rest and no two days alike. 


Bob White called me this morning across the uncut hayfields 
A at the edge of the lake-bluff. . . . His two smooth and 

patient notes seemed to contain the secret of putting off all 
fret and fear and unrest. He seemed to ask if I had not done this 
already—had not yet put all boyish and unworldly things away? 
“Not yet? . . . Not yet?” he called the question. 

I answered that I would try again, and I set out straightway to 
be honest once more with the world, with the soil and with myself. 
I would begin with the clay again to be clean—to rise and think and 
dwell in cleanliness, to think no thought, to perform no action second- 
rate—to begin with the Laugh again—the warm laugh of conquest 
that always open some inner door to fresh powers—to arise afresh 
in the Glory and Gamble of the Unseen. . . . I returned and 
saw the young ones one by one—from Tom and John up to the men 
and women—doing their work. I set about mine with a laugh and 
called the day good. The teacher knows best who is taught. 


AFTERWARD 


Q)NE night silence melted us 

To one quick flame, fringed with pale happiness. 
And afterward we wove our hopes 
To warm robes which we often wore. 
The quick flame never came again, 
But we touched our wishing-robes on cold evenings, 
And found a fire that stayed. 

MaxweE.i BopeNuEIM. 
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BRILLIANT COLOR IN A QUIET 
GARDEN 


ILLINGWORTH garden is not large, but lies a 
lovely gem, hidden in the heart of a great estate. This 
fair retreat enclosed by hedge and wall, entered 
through portals of tall trees is a place for quietness, 
reflection, as all gardens should be. Not for pomp 
and ostentatious display was it created, but for pure 

delight in grassy paths that lead among fine trees, in flower color and 

still waters that reflect the sky undisturbed by play of fountain. This 

sheltered spot grew from a woman’s love of a garden. She wanted a 

place in which to be still, to think and rest. She wanted it thoroughly 

her own, thoroughly American, and while there is a half-formal note 
of design underlying it, there is not a suggestion of the formality of 

Italy. Trees are grouped naturally and there are banks and masses 

of flower color such as is seen nowhere else on earth save in America. 

The chief characteristic of American gardens is color. We strive to 

have trees, shrubs and plants that blossom, more than an architectural 

design. 

This beaciiful garden is part of the country home of George D. 
Pratt, Glen Cove, New York. The house itself, designed by Trow- 
bridge and Ackerman, is one of the finest examples of Tudor archi- 
tecture in America. On this estate are great lawns, fields, groves, 
brooks, and swimming pools. Roads wind about through the rolling 
country, following the contours of the land, searching out vantage 
points for observation of especial beauty. No forced artificiality any- 
where in house or grounds. The house, built of split stone, is low, 
broad, rambling, graceful of silhouette, eloquent of fine hospitality. 
The fact that it is entered from three levels shows that it has been built 
up from the land, as it should be, instead of the ground being leveled 
to a flat monotonous plane. The large swimming pool on one side 
reflects the stately stairway creating a charming picture. The drive- 
way and approach center the interest at the front, while a terrace and 
gardens add design to the other two sides. 

“The Garden of Quietness” of which we are writing, has been 
created from an old garden plot about one hundred and eighty by one 
hundred and seventy feet. The original grade sloped slightly to the 
south. James L. Greenleaf, landscape architect, who made this gar- 
den with the help of Mrs. Pratt (who is herself a skilled and enthu- 
siastic gardener), kept the old slope as his platform and in the center 
excavated a large oval about three feet deep. The garden is not on a 
direct axis with the house, but trees have been grouped so cleverly be- ° 
tween house and garden that no consciousness of this is permitted. 
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“THE DESERT POOL,’ 
FROM A BRONZE BY 
ALFRED HUMPHREYS 





THE POOL IN THE HEART OF THE GARDEN OF KILLING 
WORTH, THE HOME OF GEORGE D. PRATT, GLEN COVE, NEW 
YORK: THIS PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS ONE OF THE NICHES OF 
OLD COUNTRY BOX, PLANTED TO FORM A BACKGROUND 
FOR THE FROM THE OLD WORLD. 


LEAD FIGURES BROUGHT 








BRICK PATH ENTIRELY CIRCLING KILLING- 
WORTH GARDENS, AND RUNS BACK OF THE WIDE 
GRASS PATH: 

TREES 


THE GROUPING OF SHRUBS AND 
SHOWN HERE IS PARTICULARLY 


FINE 





THE TREES IN THIS “GARDEN OF QUIETNESS” HAVE ALL 
BEEN TRANSPLANTED TO THEIR PRESENT POSITIONS: THE 
ENTIRE GARDEN WAS DESIGNED TO FORM A BACKGROUND 
OF RICH, EVERGREEN COLOR FOR MASSES OF FLOWERS. 































Photographs in this article by Edwin Levick. 





SPRINGTIME IN 
KILLINGWORTH 
GARDENS, SHOWING 
THE BEAUTIFUL 
EFFECT OF BLOS- 
SOMING SHRUBS 
AND BULBS, 
AGAINST A BACK. 
GROUND OF GREEN 


ONE OF THE FOUR 
FLIGHTS OF GRASS 
STAIRWAYS THAT 
LEAD DOWN TO THE 
POOL IN MRS 
PRATT’S GARDEN 
THESE GRASS STEPS 
ARE ONE OF THE 
MOST BEAUTIFUL 
FEATURES OF THE 
WHOLE GARDEN 











COLOR IN A QUIET GARDEN 


HE garden is separated a little from the house which adds to the 

sense of seclusion striven for. A level walk, flower bordered, 

leads beneath trees to this retreat from a side entrance to the 
house. Another entrance is from a path that parallels for a short dis- 
tance the main driveway. This entrance at the upper end is through 
a group of flowering shrubs, down limestone steps and beneath two 
large elms. A long rustic pergola separates, or rather unites this 
flower sanctuary and vegetable garden. This long pergola ending in 
a rose-bowered summer house may be seen in one of the photographs. 
This same photograph also reveals the beauty of the wide grass walk 
that runs entirely around the outer borders of the garden plot, and 
also one of the four grass stairways that lead down to its clear still 
heart—the pool. 

These wonderful velvety-green walks, as well as the four flights 
of stairways are fifteen feet in width and a feature of rarest beauty. 
The grass walks and stairways are bordered or else planted in irregu- 
lar groups with old country box, transplanted from many an old New 
Jersey homestead, torn down to make way for a city. ‘The moving of 
these great box hedges was in every case successful, for box will stand 
much transplanting if done properly. The large elm trees and the one 
big apple tree seen in the photographs were also successfully trans- 
planted to their present site. The trees are grouped informally as 
may also be noted. When two trees were found growing in friendly 
association, they were reset in the same relative position. 

The planting of this garden was primarily for strength of color. 
It is virtually a background for flowers,—but what a background! 
To give character, Mr. Greenleaf massed hedges of tall cedars in each 
corner. These groups lead the eye up to tall poplars (also trans- 
planted), in order to create a picturesque sky line. Just enough space 
was left between the groups of tall cedars to permit an occasional view 
into the garden from the driveway. Though the architectural plan of 
the garden must be credited to Mr. Greenleaf, the choice of flowers 
and their massing is entirely the work of Mrs. Pratt. She has worked 
to get masses of color against a background of dark cedars. The 
photographs we are showing were taken in the early spring when only 
the bulbs and the first shrubs were in blossom. Later in the season 
clouds of blue delphinium will hover over the garden, centering to 
deep blue masses in one place and melting out to lighter touches at 
the end. 


T another season foxgloves rise in supreme beauty against the 
A deep green. Therefore each hour of the season has its especial 
effect of color—blues, pinks, mauves and yellows arriving and 
departing at the will of the mistress of the garden. Between each of 
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NIGHT SONG 


the four wide grass stairways is a niche in which is a lovely lead figure 
imported from some old world garden. The flowers are mainly 
planted as bands of color connecting the groups of box forming an ir- 
regular background of the central oval. In the heart of this whole 
garden is a pool, with its coping of stone barely rising above the vivid 
green of the lawn. No lilies dapple the surface of the pool, nor is a 
fountain allowed to ruffle it. No color shows here except that reflected 
from flowers or the sky. The bottom of the pool has been treated in 
the most original way. Broken glass was scattered in the cement to 
give it a shimmering, greenish tone. 

The entire garden is girdled by a brick path just back of the 
grass walks and grouped cedars. A few seats have been placed at 
intervals along this outer path from which glimpses into the garden 
may be had. All along this outer walk are beds of richly colored 
flowers and shrubs, that one after the other paint the background with 
exquisite color. As noted before, in this garden masses of rich green 
predominate so that flower color could be thrown against it in the most 
striking manner. It is hard to believe that all of this work has been 
done in about one year. Box so slow of growth, and trees time-carved 
so wonderfully, conspire to make one feel that the garden has been 
lived in, enjoyed, treasured and cultivated for generations. 

Vision and hard work must go together in garden making, as 
well as in any other art. The vision in this case came from Mrs. 
Pratt. James L. Greenleaf helped her visualize the dream of her 


garden, while John F. Johnson, head gardener of the estate, brought 
it all to completion. 


NIGHT SONG 


HE road runs up against the stars, 
Cool stars, low-swinging in the night: 
The valley-guarded river gleams, 

The pear-trees glimmer white. 


A little wind walks in content 
Along the quiet star-filled wood: 
This is the very road we went 
And here is where we stood. 


What unseen whisperers are these 
Whose voices I have always known? 
Only the happy heaven-heard trees, 
For I am here alone. 


Grace Hazarp ConkELING. 





THE IDEALISTS: BY HELEN R. HULL 


Characters: Howarp WINCHERLY 
Tom CHASE 
Mary LAKE 


Time: The present day, or even tomorrow. An evening in 
late winter. 

Scene: Mary Lake’s sitting room, a room both austere and 
careless. The austerity appears in the lack of any personal adorn- 
ment in the high, square room; the carelessness in the indifferent 
scattering about of books, of coats and a sweater piled in a chair, 
of neckties making a splash of color over the papers on the table, 
of canvases faced against the walls. 

Howard Wincherly, a slight little man in a well-pressed gray 
suit, is slumping in a chair by the table, his chunky fingers clasped 
between his knees. He watches Mary Lake, his eyes incredulous, 
somewhat terrified, his thin lips pressed together, giving him the 
aspect of a worried ascetic. 


aS “ks ARY LAKE, backed against the open window, facing 


, 7 Howard, is a woman in her late twenties, with a sup- 

ww {4 ple, muscular body and an intense vitality in her eyes 
Aj and coloring. Her hands are thrust into the pockets 

« of a faded blue painting smock. A suppressed eager- 
Peg “te ness destroys the effect of the solicitude she is trying 
to express in her face. 

Mary: That’s all, Howard. 

Howarp: All! You knock over the world, and say that’s all! 

Mary: Must I begin all over again? 

Howarp: You can’t break our engagement like this—for no 

reason—Mary! Is it something I’ve done—said? I'll do anything 

you say—— 

Mary: Oh,no. No! It’s just that I don’t love you. I won't 
marry you. 

Howarp: But you must love me. You—you couldn’t have 
—why, I’ve seen you—betraying more than you would ever say: 

Mary: I suppose you mean kissing you. Is that it? 

Howanp: Yes. 

Mary: (Leaving the window and coming forward to a chair 
near the table) You know, Howard—I’m going to shock you ter- 
ribly—but kissing’s no sign at all. (She seats herself, her hands 
clasped loosely about one knee) 

Howarp: Mary! You—would let any man kiss you? 
Mary: No. Not any man. 
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Howarp: Well! 

Mary: But within limits, you know 

Howarp: You can’t understand what you are saying. I 
won’t believe that you could have allowed me to love—as you have 
unless you really loved me. 

Mary: Don’t you see! There you go again, knowing more 
about me than I do myself. 

Howarp: Of course I do. You are trying to make me think 
you a horrible creature, a woman without self-respect, who would 
let any man kiss her 

Mary: That’s not quite what I said. 

Howarp: When I’ve seen your eyes, all luminous—don’t you 
think I’ve known—and knelt to you for the love you gave me! 

Mary: Howard, I wish you’d try to believe what I say—just 
for a few minutes. 

Howarp: (Rising and moving about with short, irritated 
steps) 1 won't believe you when you say such things. They aren’t 
true. You have promised to marry me. 

Mary: Do you remember, several times—when I have tried 
to tell you—that if you didn’t—take all the love I had to give— 
you couldn’t keep me? 

Howarp: You wouldn’t marry yet! 

Mary: And so you would take what you wanted—up to your 











limit 





Howarp: Are you accusing me—for decency? 
Mary: Never seeing 
Howarp: A man has to protect a woman. 

Mary: Well—I might have gone on—if he hadn’t written. 

Howarp: Why should that drive you mad! There’s more be- 
tween you than you've said. 

Mary: Am I mad? (She throws out her arms) I’ve been 
stifling and suddenly I see why. (Leaning forward, she brushes 
papers and ties off the little alarm clock on the table) If you don’t 
go, he’ll be here. 

Howarp: (Seats himself on a straight chair near the window) 
I am not going. I will stay and tell him I’m your affianced husband. 

Mary: But you aren’t! That’s all over. 

Howarp: I won't have it over! (Beseechingly) I can’t! 

Mary: I’m sorry, Howard. 

Howarp: (Eagerly) Then see him, send him away, and 








we'll 
Mary: Oh, he won’t stay. It’s curiosity he’s coming for. To 
see what he made of me! I was just a child. He played with me— 
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(Howard winces)—with my soul. I was an ordinary, homely girl, 
expecting to marry and settle down, as every other girl I knew 
expected to. He discovered my wings. Then he went away—and 
left me with a lot of unused love. He hadn’t wanted it—on the 
level where he moved. You caught me on the rebound. 

Howarp: Mary! Don’t desecrate what you have been! 

Mary: Is truth desecration? 

Howarp: It has the same sound. 

Mary: You had a chance to tether that love. You haven't. 

Howarp: Is he coming back to amuse himself with you again? 

Mary: (Rises with a restless shake of her shoulders) Oh, you 
can’t see! 

Howarp: I see the whole structure of my life being knocked 
over. Mary! I’ve planned all the rest of my life about you. You 
can’t step out without even a reason. 

Mary: (Slowly) I know those plans you have made. You've 
draped them all about me. They stifle me. 

Howarp: Plans any woman should desire draped—as you 
sneer. 

Mary: Any woman? How do you know? Do you remem- 
ber once—lI said I never could stay in the nursery to tend children 
—if I wanted to paint. You told me, oh, most severely! that you 
would expect me to be on hand when the children had need of their 
mother. And I kept silence. 

Howarp: But if the children needed you 

Mary: I’ve tried to break through your plans with some of 
my own, and yours were iron fetters snapping shut about my hands. 

Howarp: It’s just that I know things will seem different. to 
you, once you are married, in my home. I haven’t meant to fetter 
you. 

Mary: You can’t help it. 

Howarp: [I'll leave you free 

Mary: (Stopping near him in her restless moving about the 
room) You think you could? You—who’ve grown content with 
(She laughs, breaking off at the sound of a knock. She turns her 
head toward the door, her lips parted, a subdued radiance drifting 
into her face. After a moment she crosses to the door, flings it open 
and steps back. 

Tom Cuase stands in the doorway an instant, looking at Mary 
before he speaks. He is tall, with a narrow face, gray eyes well 
spaced, and satiric lips. His laugh is as satiric as his lips; his smile, 
which is rare, gives his entire face an unexpected gentleness and 
sympathy) 
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Tom: Hello, Aspasia! (He extends his hand. Mary lays her 
hand in his, with a caswalness which suggests the revival of an old 
habit) You’ve picked an out of the way place for your tower. 
(Draws his fingers across her wrist) You are more beautiful than 
ever, Aspasia. 

(Howard rises, kicking his chair aside. Mary turns; the pres- 
ent telescopes suddenly into a vivid past, so that she is held above 
herself in a brooding intensity) 

Mary: This is Howard Wincherly, Tom. 

Howarp: (Stiffly) How-de-do. 

Mary: I told him you were coming, but he wouldn’t go. 

Howarp: (Seating himself again) I’m not going. It’s too 
important. 

Tom: Am I interrupting anything? 

Mary: You aren’t. It’s all over. 

Howakrp: It’s not over, Mr. Chase. We are engaged. Sud- 
denly, upon hearing that you are coming, Mary attempts to break 
the engagement. 

Tom: (With a laugh) Aspasia! You aren’t engaged—to 
Mr. Wincherly! 

Howarp: Why not! 

Tom: To that respectable man? 

Mary: He called it that. I just said I’d marry him, and now 
I can’t. 

Tom: Is he very rich? Aspasia, what have you been playing 
with him for? 

Mary: Howard, won’t you please go? 

Howarp: (With dignity) No! Mr. Chase, are you in love 
with her? 

Tom: (Laughing again) In love? Mary, did you think I 
was in love with you? 

Mary: (Steadily, although the question wipes the color from 
her face) You know very well I never did. 

Howarp: You break our engagement because of him! 

Tom: Come, come. She may give me as a reason. I don’t 
mind being given as a reason. But it will be more interesting to 
know the real cause. (He drops comfortably into the armchair near 
the table, Mary watching him as she answers) 

Mary: You are the reason. And you are the reason I ever 
—was engaged. 

Tom: I? Ah, Aspasia, can you find no better excuse—— 

Howarp: That’s what she says. That she’s given me left- 
over affection—love you didn’t want! 
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Mary: (She moves slowly behind a chair, where she rests her 
arms on the back. She speaks hesitatingly, like a person trying a 
new language. It is, after all, a new language she is using, for it is 
the expression of long silences) I didn’t intend that remark for 
you, Pericles. But it is true. 

Tom: Aspasia! Did I ever make love to you? We under- 
stood that love is only a delusion of the bourgeois—you and I—a 
mask for an ancient, disreputable instinct. Surely I never lured you 
into that morass! 

Mary: You were subtle. I believed you—with my ears! 

Tom: I found you unawake. I liberated your spirit. There 
was nothing else between us. 

Mary: Nothing. And yet when your fingers touched mine, a 
flame went through my heart. (She watches Tom with grave, heavy 
eyes) 

Howarp: Mary! 

Mary: Hush! I am finding out something. Pericles—you 
knew it! You saw I loved you! 

Tom: I was afraid you did, at first. (He smiles at her, his 
slow, strangely sympathetic smile. Mary’s fingers strain together) 
But that wasn’t what we wanted. Women had loved me. To be 
quite frank, they were always falling in love with me. Falling in 
love—curious phrase, that. I thought of a companionship with a 
beautiful woman which should leave the flesh behind—and yet have 
all the nuances of emotion. And you—you were so deliciously young 
and eager to be taught. You grew out of that first reaction to me 
into this other. 

Mary: Grew out of it? I grew around it. I hid it. I strug- 
gled to build walls thick enough to endure the terrible fire that 
blazed within—that I might give you what you wanted. All because 
I thought you didn’t know. And you were training me into your 
mould. Just as he has done! Have you come back to see whether I 
kept the shape you would give me? 

Tom: Ah, Aspasia, don’t you realize that all your ferment 
made you heady wine, and I’ve come back (Under her intensity 
of gaze he puts off his mockery) I’ve come back because I missed 
you, Mary. 

Howarp: (Violently) What have you come back for? More 
of your nuances of emotion? 

Mary: Howard, you'd better go, now. 

Howarp: I can’t go and leave you. You aren’t yourself. 

Mary: (Seats herself, looking slowly from one man to the 
other. Howard rises and grasps the corner of the table, somewhat 
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ridiculous in the stress of his feeling. Tom leans back in his chair, 
one leg thrown high over the other knee. His satiric delight in the 
situation is gradually slipping away) Not myself? Who, then? 
Your idea—or his? 

Tom: Don’t be bitter, Mary. It doesn’t become you. 

Mary: You didn’t wish any of the uncomfortable qualities in 
me, did you? Do you, Howard? I’m bitter now because I’m raw 
where I’ve wrenched myself out of chains. But I am out. 

Howarp: (With a beseeching humility) Mary! Do you 
mean our engagement? 

Tom: Aspasia! Let me forge another set of chains. I'll marry 
you. I’m tired of missing you. 

Mary: (Leaning her elbows on the table and cupping her 
chin in one hand) Funny, how you can go on, without ever know- 
ing why. Here was I, always waiting for you to come back and 
discover that I loved you. And you had drawn me to the very edge 
—and left me. Oh, I remember that night you went! You quoted 
Shaw to me—“Cleopatra the Queen must have fortitude—courage 
—pride!” Were you afraid I’d make a scene? Then, because I was 
helpless with love, I threw myself into the first kind hands that 
offered. (Into her voice comes a note of compassion) Poor How- 
ard! You had to shape me up, too. If you had just taken my whole 
life with your kisses I might have lived forever on my illusions. 

Howarp: Mary, I can’t hear you insulting yourself 

Mary: I insult only your ideal, Howard. I’ve lived up to it 
as long as I can—a nice woman—liking to be kissed, but not know- 
ing why—eager, not too eager, to be the mistress of your proper 
household. I’m sorry if I’ve hurt you. I didn’t know I was seeking 
relief for the ravishing of—something more than just my body. 

Tom: (Rising and towering over Howard) Can’t you see, 
Mr.—Mr.—what is your name—that she wants you to go? 

Mary: Yes. Both of you. 

Tom: (With a swift step to the table, where he pulls Mary’s 
hands from beneath her chin and holds them firmly) I’m not going. 
I’ve been a fool—but I’ve come back. 

Mary: Yes? 

Tom: (Bends over and kisses her. Howard makes a desperate 
step toward them, and stops, his hands clutched) There! Aspasia, 
I love you! 

Mary: (As he releases her) That bourgeois morass! 

Tom: You've said you love me! 

Mary: (Rises, pushes back her chair, shaking herself with a 
splendid gesture) I was young—to lose my head! Now I’m cleared 
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of it. (She drops her arms with a sigh) But—I’m tired. Won't 
you go, both of you! 

Tom: You don’t mean you don’t want me! 

Mary: (Laughs quietly) 

Howarp: But what are you going to do? 

Mary: (With « vague gesture about the studio) Oh—work. 
And I'll hunt for a man who'll meet me halfway. Body and soul 
and children and work—who won’t have a notion for me to live 
up to—— 

Howakzp: . I'll do anything you say! 

Tom: There isn’t a man on earth 

Mary: Perhaps I can make one over—to my idea! 

Tom: Practice on me, Aspasia! That would be interesting! 

Mary: (Somewhat regretfully) I couldn’t. I bear too many 
of your finger-prints. 

Howarp: Anything you wish, Mary! That the real woman 
I know is you, desires (He breaks off, disconcerted at Mary’s 
laugh) 

Mary: Good-bye! (She retreats toward the corner of the 
room. Her laugh is not hysterical; in its devastating ring of amuse- 


ment it has the promise of healing) Your plaything’s broken. The 
strings won’t make it dance. Good-bye! 


(After a moment of staring at her, the two men look at each 
other. Either of them, alone, might linger insistently. The two 
can't. Tom, with a gesture of resignation which attempts to be 
satiric, stalks out of the door. Howard, with several backward 
glances, follows. As the door closes behind them, Mary drops on 
to the stool before the easel, her hands relaxing in her lap) 








OLD WINE 


F I could lift 
My heart but high enough 
My heart would fill with love... 


But ah, my heart 
Too still and heavy stays, 
Too brimming with old days. 


—MArGARET WIDDEMER. 














THE FARMER AND THE VACATION GIRL 


Ale alt) AR, responsible for so many revolutionary changes in 
aaa) |©6ways and means of living, has put the tilling of the 
i land back into the hands of woman again. Changing 
economic conditions of the centuries took from her the 
primitive scythe and the stone pestle; a new turn of 
Time’s wheel now puts into her hands the machine 
plow, the automobile harvester and the little tractor 
on wheels. True, she has never quite banished from the garden, when 
she could afford to cultivate one, but as living became more urban and 
so more complex, even gardens became a privilege for the few. But 
now, through the war, the pleasures of working close to Nature, of ob- 
serving the cycle of life and of working among living, growing things, 
can be had for any one who desires them. 

When war was declared, the President urged every owner of land 
to till every last hectar to its fullest capacity. His plea was answered 
with such enthusiastic accord that even green lawns were up-rooted to 
give way to potatoes, and the light green sprouts of tulips were replaced 
by the lighter green of onions. The response was as hearty as the avail- 
able labor supply permitted it to be. “But,” said the Landowners, 
“who is going to help us harvest and market our produce which we are 
planting?” 

The Agriculture Committee of the Mayor’s Committee of Women 
on National Defense of New York City gave them the answer. This 
Committee formulated a unit plan for agricultural workers, whereby 
groups of women, ten to thirty-five in each group, were invited into 
the fruit-growing country to help harvest the ripening fruits and 
vegetables. 


HESE are the conditions under which they are formed:— An 

unused house, a barn or even tents fixed up for quarters where 

they live together on the community basis; kitchen utensils and 
beds, which the employer provides, the workers bringing their own 
linen and table china and silver—such as they choose. One of the num- 
ber is delegated to be cook-housekeeper, and her wages as well as the 
cost of the food is shared by the rest of the unit. When they start up to 
their camp they are provided with ten days’ rations on credit by the 
committee and are given a fully detailed dietary plan which provides 
out-of-door manual laborers their full quota of calories. 

One unit which was sent up to Milton, New York, was composed of 
ten girls, each representing a different trade and occupation; their 
chaperon was a masseuse who was on furlough from duty in an English 
War hospital. “Not one of us had ever seen any of the others and yet 
we lived all through the strawberry season without the tiniest bit of a 
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jar,” said one of the girls who draws fashion pictures as a regular occu- 
pation and joined this unit for three weeks, by way of doing her bit for 
the nation. She isa slip of a thing weighing but ninety pounds; she was 
set to work the day she arrived and instead of succumbing in the first 
few days to the pain of unused muscles and a tired back, she stayed on 
and found herself growing stronger from day to day, acquiring a fine 
coat of tan and developing an appetite such as she had never known 
before. “I never had such a good time in all my life, and if I can, I am 
going to spend every other vacation in the same way. This is the first 
time I came back to town with my pocket full instead of being in debt 
and more than that, I feel like work! Other years I have spent most 
of my time sitting on the porch of a boarding house wondering where 
I could find something to do, and worrying how not to be bored with 
life. But this year we were so busy all day long that we hadn’t any 
desire when night came for anything but our straw-filled mattresses all 
smelly with sweet clover and hay.” She confessed that the first few 
days they spent more time eating the luscious berries than picking them 
for market. 

But when they discovered that they weren’t making any money 
and were only getting sick of the taste of strawberries, they got down 
to serious business. They were paid two cents a quart for strawberries, 
three cents for raspberries and one and one-half cents for currants and 
cherries. Some of them came away with nine dollars a week saved, 
and the more nimble-fingered with twelve dollars. They spent about 
three and a half dollars to about four dollars a week on food and such 
few incidentals as their life admitted. 


Surely that is a profitable way to spend a vacation, particularly 
when you consider that most of the girls work in trades which are 
closed down all summer, and so forced to be idle—a vacation profitable 
to pocket-book, body and soul! 


HE Mayor’s Committee of Women sent out ten such units during 

I the months of July and August and kept them constantly up to 

the original number. They had many calls for more workers for 

each unit and for more units; but as they did not launch the scheme suffi- 

ciently early in the year, it was difficult to reach enough people to 

supply the constantly increasing demand. Next year they are going 

to begin even before the frost breaks to recruit the ranks of women farm 
laborers. 


One of their units established at Mt. Kisco in Westchester County 
was of a somewhat different nature. Here they averaged about forty- 
five girls, an agricultural director, a housekeeper, three dietitians, 
(pupils of the School of Household Arts, Teachers’ College, Columbia 
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University ), and their Dean, Miss Ida Ogilvie, Professor of Geology 
at Barnard College, and three colored women to do the housework. 
These girls were graduates of the Manhattan Trade School and Col- 
lege Students. They lived in a large house standing amidst five hun- 
dred acres of land dating back to Revolutionary days. They were 
taught every kind of agricultural work from bud to the seed and were 
trained in by working on their own farm, maintained to provide their 
own table. In this way they make their first mistakes at their own 
expense and are at the same time gradually accustomed to the new tax 
upon muscles. When they were finally ready to work for hire, else- 
where, they were sent out with a squad, captained by one of the older, 
more experienced workers to work the land for an eight-hour day. 
Every known and unknown vehicle of ample proportions were put 
into service to convey those “farmers” (the “Mayor’s granddaughters” 
some naughty little boys in the neighborhood called them) to their 
place of work. The farm itself boasted a Ford bus—the first of its 
kind—which, before it got into the hands of the ingenious crew at Mt. 
Kisco was merely a Ford truck. The addition of an adjustable seat 
or two sufficed for the disguise. All over Westchester County they go 
—sometimes as far as twenty-five miles from home. The farther they 
have to go, the better they like it—for does it not mean a glorious 
ride in the dewy early hours in the greenest country, through fresh 
winds and sweet smells? 

The very fact that the farmers and estate owners sent for these 
young people and sent them back home again at night should be proof 
enough that their work was satisfactory. ‘To a Doubting Thomas 
who wants more, there is this to say: that when the girls first started in 
to work, they asked twenty cents an hour and worked four hours a 
day; then when they found that they could do the work expected of 
them they put up their price to twenty-two and one-half cents and 
offered to work six hours a day. In spite of this, the demand for their 
service increased, and so, being good business women with an under- 
standing of the laws of economics, they put up their price to twenty- 
five cents. They got it. And, as they were working eight hours a day 
they were earning two dollars a day—regular farm-hands wage! The 
camp gets the money and they are paid six dollars a week if they are 
wage-earners and fifteen dollars per month if they are merely indulging 
in a little practical patriotism. 

It was surprising to the girls as well as to their employers that, 
after the short preliminary “Jack-of-all-Trades” experience they had 
in their first two weeks’ training on the home grounds, they should 
have been able to plant a straight line, mow, weed, trim, “thin out,” 
replant, mix and apply fertilizer, milk cows, separate the milk, and 
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THE GIRLS NOT 
ONLY WORK IN THE 
ORCHARDS AND 
FIELDS ON THE 
FARMS AT MT. KISKO, 
BUT THEY ARE 
TRAINED TO DO THE 
WORK IN A MOST 
EFFICIENT WAY: 
CAREFUL NOTES ARE 
MADE OF ALL IN- 
STRUCTION GIVEN 
AND A REPORT OF 
EACH DAY’S WORK IS 
JOTTED DOWN WHILE 
RESTING ON A HAY- 
MOW OR ON THE 
EDGE OF A WHEEL- 
BARROW. 


VACATION GIRL STARTING 
INTO WORK AT ONE OF THE 
LARGE FARMS AT MT. KISCO. 
A BETTER COSTUME FOR A 
SUMMER OUTING IT WOULD 
BE HARD TO FIND: AND THE 
WORK THIS GIRL IS DOING 
WILL NOT ONLY BRING HER 
PROFIT AT THE END OF HER 
VACATION, BUT HELP HER 
TO GAIN A WIDER UNDER- 
STANDING AND GREATER EN- 
JOYMENT OF LIFE. 








GATHERING CORN ON ONE OF THE FARMS AT MT. KISCO 


A GROUP OF VACATION GIRLS BEGINNING THEIR WORK 
AS CULTIVATORS. 




















GIRL FARMERS PITCHING AND LOADING HAY AT MT. 
KISCO: A FINER EXERCISE FOR THE LUNGS IT WOULD BE 
HARD TO DEVISE. 


LUNCHEON TIME FOR THE GIRLS WITH THE MOST 
WHOLESOME FOOD IN THE WORLD, BREAD AND MILK. 
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STARTING HOME AT TWILIGHT 
DAY IN THE FIELD. 

MOST OF THE GIRLS PREFER CAMPING OUT 
TO LIVING INDOORS DURING THEIR VACATION. 


AFTER A LONG 











THE FARMER AND THE VACATION GIRL 


churn the butter. But perhaps young women who have never done 
anything all their life, since they left school, but run a sewing machine, 
file letters, write columns of figures, teach school or trim hats can hoe 
corn and hill potatoes better than if they had been brought up on 
a farm. It may be the perspective they bring to their work, it may be 
its newness that holds their keen interest—but certain it is that they 
have taken to the land as a mole to the ground. 


HESE women are the soldiers of the field. They volunteer to 

serve their nation by supplying the food to feed her armies and 

her industrial workers, behind the army. They know, as well as the 
men who volunteer for military service, that theirs is not to be an easy 
life, that they will have to do what they have pledged themselves to do, 
not shirk nor grumble. And they learn to take orders! It is an un- 
written law at this camp not to give unsolicited advice to employers. 
The experimenting and theorizing are all done at home, and if they 
cite their employer’s methods as a bad example of agricultural pro- 
cedure at their next cla:: or rainy-day lecture in the barn, no one 
knows it but the girls themselves. 


And to complete the soldier analogy—each candidate has to pass 
a physical examination before she is admitted to a “camp” and if she 
has the slightest defect that might disqualify her to do the Nation’s 
farm work, she has to go elsewhere to recover—these units are em- 
phatically not convalescent homes. It oftentimes seems a severe rule, 
when for instance there comes a letter from two girls in a bindery who 
say that they want to go work on a farm for “we feel kiner rundown”! 
But, like recruiting for the army—the strict rules serve as a new 
incentive to keep fit. 


The whole “unit plan” is a well thought-through sociological 
experiment, which, in spite of a short season and a late beginning for 
its first application has proved its effectiveness. Much credit for the 
scheme should go to Mrs. Charles Short, Jr., an Austrian Countess, 
who had spent a great deal of time studying European and English 
garden schools. She first interested a group of residents of West- 
chester County in her project and then, when she had collected the 
money, found the house and purchased the furnishings, she went to 
Miss C. Gildersleeve, Dean of Barnard College, and to Miss Flor- 
ence Marshall, principal of the Manhattan Training School, to get 
some girls to put her ideas into practice. It was a fortunate circum- 
stance that she and Miss Gildersleeve should have met at this time for 
the latter was working out a similar scheme for the berry-picking units 
to be sent out by the Agricultural Committee of the Mayor’s Com- 
mittee of Women on National Defense in New York City. So they 
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combined forces and, when they saw that their plan was meeting with 
success, they published an outline of it which they have sent to every 
available group of civic-minded women in the country and to all the 
agricultural schools, with the earnest recommendation that similar ex- 
periments be made wherever there is a shortage of labor in productive 
areas and a metropolitan district not far distant which might furnish 
agricultural workers, even if only for temporary periods. 

So it is a plan, not only to express patriotism in a very practical 
way in a time of national need, but a permanent measure to give women 
working in city factories and offices and schoolroofs an opportunity 
to spend their vacations working in the open under the best conditions 
possible and, in many instances, earning money at another trade when 
their first is forcing them to live in idleness for many consecutive weeks 
from spring to fall. It is so obvious a plan that one wonders it was 
never thought of before. But as with many other things, the war has 
crystallized the need of and engendered the patriotic zeal to put a 
comprehensive scheme of this sort into action. 

TypicaL ConpiTions UNpER Wuicu Berry Pickers Live. 

A vacant house or tents with cots, two to four in one room or tent. 
Wood stove or out of door fire place. Length of stay, four weeks. 
Must remain time agreed upon. 

Prices paid: ‘Two cents per quart for strawberries; three cents 
per quart for raspberries; one and a half cents per quart for currants; 
one and a half cents per quart for cherries. Pay received when 100 
quarts are credited. 

Buying of food, cooking, serving, and housekeeping duties are 
ranged on a co-operative plan. 

NeEcEssaRY EQUIPMENT. 

Three sheets, three pillow slips, one small pillow, blankets, towels, 
toilet necessities, medical supplies (Examining Physician suggests 
Carron oil for sunburn, Aqua-rosa ointment as a cold cream, Zinc 
sterate for powder and pair of smoked glasses) thick shoes, plain 
waists easy to launder, peanut straw hat, ten cent dark-faced brim for 
eye-shade, plain underwear, khaki overalls, waist-measure two inches 
larger than bust measure; laundry soap, knife, fork, spoon, plate, 
saucer, cup or glass, sweater or old coat. 

APPROXIMATE EXPENSE. 

Boat about one dollar and fifty cents; estimate for food each week, 
three dollars and fifty cents to four dollars; incidental expense per 
week, fifty cents; average earnings about nine dollars. 
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BIRDS IN WAR TIME: SOME INTER- 
ESTING STORIES: BY T. GILBERT 
PEARSON 


“The food destroyed in America by insects and small rodents would feed 

the people of Belgium.” 

HE great World War which has had such a tremendous 
effect on many of the interests and activities of man- 
kind, has also had some curious and pronounced effects 
on the wild bird life. What some of these effects are 
it is my purpose here to set forth. 

As a general proposition war has usually been 
beneficial to game birds and game animals, for the very simple 
reason that men are too busy hunting each other to engage 
extensively in hunting game. Thus during the disturbances of 
recent years in Mexico, mountain sheep and deer have greatly 
multiplied in some sections of our sister republic to the South. 
Of course much of the hunting of these large game animals was 
done by English, American, and to some extent French, and other 
foreign sportsmen. Owing to the unsettled conditions this class of 
hunters have of late kept out of the country. 

In Europe for the first year or two of the war the wild birds 
were greatly benefited. In France all hunting of every description 
was prohibited in the war zone, and the Minister of War early issued 
an order which stopped the sale of all native game. Some idea of 
the effect of this can be gathered when we remember that more than 
one thousand tons of native killed game were ordinarily sold annually 
in the markets of France. In this connection it may be well to men- 
tion that in France such birds as thrushes, blackbirds, and other small 
species are regarded as game birds. 

In Belgium it has long been a regular business to take larks 
for food, and for some years before the beginning of the war these 
and other birds were exported in large numbers. The larks sent from 
Belgium to France alone every year amounted to more than fifty 
thousand. Exporting to France of course has been totally stopped 
by the war, and just how much traffic in these birds now goes on in 
Belgium we are not advised. It is safe to conclude, however, that 
there is very little shooting, as the native population is totally de- 
prived of the use of fire-arms. 

For many years bird-protectionists in England have been labor- 
ing to secure a law prohibiting the importation of feathers of birds 
to England in order to discourage that much the killing of Birds-of- 
Paradise and other tropical species in many parts of the world. The 
commercial interests were able to block all such contemplated re- 
forms. Sometime after the war broke out, and as a war measure 
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the British Government suddenly took this action, much to the dis- 
comfiture of the milliners. 


From these citations it may be seen that in certain ways the 
birds of the world have been benefited by the war. On the other 
hand it is a curious fact that in the war zone of France many birds 
have not only failed to increase, but some have actually been notably 
decreasing in numbers. It would appear that the reason for this is 
due to the enormous increase in the numbers of rats, mice, hawks, 
owls, and magpies. Heretofore the numbers of predatory species of 
birds had largely been kept in check by the great numbers of game 
keepers on the numerous game preserves throughout the country. 
The activities of these men were long since reduced to a minimum, with 
the result that hawks and owls have increased and the smaller birds 
have suffered. 


The reason for the vast hordes of the rats and mice has been due 
to the abnormal supply of food that has been readily accessible about 
all the camps, along the military roads, and everywhere that horses 
are used. ‘There is a great and continued wastage of grain, and the 
rodents have mightily increased and thrived as a result. As long as 
a rat is well fed and keeps in good physical condition it is able to 
withstand disease to which weak and hungry rats succumb. These 
plump and well-fed creatures also reproduce rapidly under the pres- 
ent conditions. ‘The trenches swarm with them. They scurry from 
the roads as the soldiers go by. They are in the buildings, ‘grain 
wagons, bushes, and everywhere, and they destroy the eggs of birds 
in nests that are on or near the ground. 

In some instances the supply of weasels has also been augmented 
and the destructiveness of these blood-thirsty haunters of the shadows 
is well known to every poultry raiser and game breeder. 


OME interesting letters have come from ornithologists who are 
S in the army. One of these received by Doctor Frank M. Chap- 
man some months ago from Major Allan Brooks of British 
Columbia, tells of the interesting effect of shell fire on birds that come 
within the war zone. Major Brooks says: 

“The effect of cannon-fire on birds is amazing. Almost without 
exception they absolutely disregard it. Even easily disturbed birds, 
like Crows and Woodpigeons, are quite indifferent. My first ex- 
perience of a heavy cannonade was in the early spring of last year. 
The Blackbirds were all singing in the trees that lined the Yser Canal 
when on a sudden hundreds of guns of every calibre burst into a ter 
rific and continuous cannonade; the enemy answered, and shells tore 
through the trees for hour after hour. 
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“The effect was absolutely stunning to us humans, and when 
after three hours there was a sudden and complete cessation, the first 
thing that one’s reeling senses realized was that the Blackbirds were 
still serenely fluting away—TI don’t think they had ever ceased. 

“Another time I was listening to the rich chucklings and gurglings 
of a nightingale—the first of the season—and had located the song- 
ster with my glass, when the morning calm was shattered by a burst 
of rifle-fire close by; the retiring and elusive bird paid no attention, 
nor did he seek a lower or less conspicuous perch. 

“The only exception I have noticed out here to this general dis- 
regard of noise, was in the case of one species, the green sandpiper, 
the Old World congener of our solitary sandpiper. 

“Twice I have seen this bird, and each time in a highly nervous 
state from shell-fire. 

“One of these instances afforded me some amusement at a time 
when diversion was welcome. We were enduring nine hours of heavy 
hostile shelling with very inadequate shelter. As I lay behind a 
breastwork of sandbags, I watched the antics of a green sandpiper 
who was trying to get his breakfast in the water-filled shell-holes 
close by. Every time he settled, a big high-explosive shell would 
burst nearby with a deafening crash and a geyser of black loam, and 
away would go the poor bird to circle in the blue for perhaps ten min- 
utes and then pitch down in front of me again, to repeat the same per- 
formance as another shell would land near him almost immediately. 

“Meanwhile an unruffled cuckoo called continuously in some 
nearby pollard willows, and larks rose one after the other, sometimes 
from the close vicinity of a bursting shell, singing serenely as if there 
was nothing to mar a perfect day.” 

The fact that these birds sing in the midst of artillery fire as 
mentioned by Major Brooks does not necessarily mean that they are 
filled with happiness. Birds often burst into song when highly ex- 
cited from any cause. I have on many occasions seen a male Warbler 
begin singing at a time when he and his mate were greatly alarmed 
and disturbed because I was in the immediate neighborhood of their 
nest or young. 

Another reference to the behavior of birds on the battle front 
comes from various observers regarding their actions in a gas attack. 
When the trenches are in or near woods where birds are roosting 
they in a measure serve as feathered sentinels. They seem to be able 
to detect the first faint indication of gas, and by their noise and hasty 
departure are said to warn the soldiers in the trenches below that gas 
masks are immediately needed. 

Concerning this characteristic of birds we have evidence in our 
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own country where canaries are taken into coal mines to detect the 
presence of gas before it is yet discernible by the miners. 


N this country there is a new threat to the bird-life as a result 
I of the war. We have during the past few weeks received nu- 
merous complaints that owing to the high cost of meat Italians 
and Hungarians in the North and Negroes in the South have become 
unusually busy in killing song birds for food. If there ever was a 
time when we needed our insect-eating bird population it is today. 
A large percent of the insects hatched into the world never reach 
maturity because of lack of food. If the food supply is increased, 
therefore, the insects increase. Now with a greatly increased acreage 
being put under cultivation many more succulent plants, fruits and 
vegetables on which insects feed are now available. This means we 
should have an increased bird supply. Everyone interested in birds 
should combat this new menace. The crops destroyed by insects and 
small rodents in America would feed the people of Belgium! To help 
meet this evil the National Association of Audubon Societies is having 
printed tens of thousands of cloth posters calling attention to the 
law and asking people to report violations. These posters are nine 
by fifteen inches and are suitable for posting anywhere. Across the 
top of the poster runs the legend, “Shooting on this property is pro- 
hibited.” Thus the poster serves also as a trespass notice. Any that 
are put up where it is not desired to prohibit trespassing, can be made 
thoroughly acceptable and profitable by turning in the poster at the 
top, thus hiding the sentence quoted above. 

Any reader of the ToucHstoNE MaGaZInE who would be inter- 
ested in putting up some of these posters may secure them without 
cost by addressing the writer at Nineteen Seventy-four Broadway, 
New York City. Write for one poster, or six, or a dozen, or as many 
as you agree to have posted. 

We are adding here a sample of the Audubon poster in English. 
This is followed in the original poster by a translation in Italian. 


Shooting On This Property Is Prohibited. 
WAR 

Protect THE Birps as A War Measure! 
The food destroyed in America by insects and small 
rodents would feed the people of Belgium! Birds are 
the great natural enemies of these pests. The laws of 
this State and of the Nation protect insect-eating birds, 
but many are being shot wantonly and for food. Re- 
port violations to the nearest game warden or to the ad- 
dress given above. 
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“AUTUMN GOLD” IN THE FLOWER GARDEN: 
BY ELOISE ROORBACH 


Fe ALENDULAS—brilliant orientalists, opening and 
“@ closing with the sun, following its course across the 
heavens from morn to eve, devotedly imitating the 
form and glowing color of the Lord of the Sky to 
H the best of their abilities—such are the golden disks 
4 that Shakespeare celebrated and that almost every 
~ garden-maker honors by giving a place in the sun. 
These hardy, gaudy little sun-worshippers, that 
blossom throughout the calendar, are as much loved by children as the 
flower-gold dandelion; while hoary headed gardeners have the greatest 
respect for them because they will glow, burn and shine in sunshiny or 
cloudy weather and flash their light brightly in soils and under con- 
ditions in which other flowers refuse absolutely to bloom. All they 
ask apparently is to be allowed to gaze their full upon the sun they 
worship. Their loyal devotion has won many a comment from poets 
—none perhaps better known than these lines of Shakespeare, “The 
marigold that goes to bed with the sun and with him rises weeping.” 
These few words show the exactness of Shakespeare’s observation, for 
when the marigolds open their eyes as the sun comes again to the gar- 
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den, dew-drops are seen glistening like tears. Keats also immortalized 
the marigold’s habit of closing at night and catching the dew-drops: 


“Open fresh your round of starry folds, 
Ye ardent marigolds! 
Dry up the moisture from your golden lids, 
For great Apollo bids 
That in these days your praises should be sung.” 


Italians dedicate the shining calendula officinalis to the Virgin 
and use it lavishly in festivities in her honor. It is an emblem of affec- 
tion and sympathy and also strange to say of jealousy and grief. It 
was once called “Herb-General of all pottage” because the blossoms 
when dried were esteemed most highly for flavoring of soups. Syrups 
and conserves also were made of its fresh flowers. But how distressing 
the thought of using these cheerful little emblems of the sun in so 
materialistic a way, when they are so curiously ornamental in gardens 
and bring such sweet light to rooms. 


HE culture of these “best and showiest of free-flowering hardy 
annuals,” as the catalogues say, is the simplest, almost any good 
garden soil by the sea or inland—if the sun shines upon it. They 
will even bloom in the house window in pots all through the winter if 
started right. Those sown out-of-doors should be thinned out after 
they are well started and transplanted about eight inches apart, for 
they like to make a bushy growth and should not be crowded. Their 
catalogue names are delightful and need no lengthy explanatory de- 
scription—Prince of Orange, Orange King, Lemon Queen, Oriole, 
Meteor, Pure Gold, Double Sulphur and Royal Trianon. Of course, 
there are “mixed” packages of seeds and Pluvialis with petals white 
above and lilac beneath is the true Cape marigold. There is also a 
calendula suffruticosa that came from the west Mediterranean but is 
sold throughout America. 

The Calendula is especially valuable as a border plant and is 
much in demand for all gardens, where yellows are to predominate. 
Its colors, rich, showy yellows and oranges, are without peer in the 
flower world, for sheer audacity of color. When picked it lasts a long 
time in the house. It is cheap to buy, and easy to grow. Its season 
of blooming is a lengthy one. Is it any wonder that they are general 
favorites? 

Very different in form from the flat, saucer-like disk of the calen- 
dula is the French and African marigold. Both of these old-fashioned 
garden flowers come from Mexico but a French gardener first recog- 
nized and developed them. Both names are misleading but persist 
through long custom. The French people, long ago, knowing the 
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ZINNIAS SHOW SO VARIABLE A 
QUALITY OF COLOR THAT THEY 
HAVE NOT ALL BEEN GIVEN SEPA- 
RATE NAMES: THEY ARE CLASSI- 
FIED MAINLY BY THEIR COLORS: 
THE OLD WAY OF PLANTING THEM 
WAS BY SIMPLY SOWING PACKAGES 
OF MIXED VARIETIES: NOW, HOW- 
EVER, IT HAS BEEN FOUND THAT 
A BETTER EFFECT CAN BE PRO- 
DUCED BY PLANTING EACH COLOR 
SEPARATELY: THE GARDENER’S 
SKILL IS SHOWN IN PLANTING 
SHADES THAT WILL BLEND HAR- 
MONIOUSLY WITH EACH OTHER. 


All these Illustrations are 
From photographs by Nathan Graves 




















CURLED AND CRESTED ZIN- 
NIAS ARE SHOWN AT THE 
LEFT: AS SOON AS THIS 
FLOWER AGAIN ATTRACTED 
THE ATTENTION OF THE 
HORTICULTURISTS THEY BE- 
GAN TO EXPERIMENT WITH 
IT: DOUBTLESS IN A FEW 
YEARS, THE PETALS WILL BE 
AS RAGGED, FRINGED, CURLED 
AND REFLEXED AS _ ANY 
CHRYSANTHEMUM: THE COL- 
ORS ALSO ARE BEING PURI- 
FIED FROM ANY SUGGESTION 
OF THE OLD MAGENTA 
SHADES. 
























ZINNIAS ONCE FAVORED, THEN 
SCORNED, HAVE AGAIN COME INTO 
FAVOR: THESE SHOWN AT THE 
RIGHT ARE GOOD EXAMPLES OF 
THE OLD DARK FLESH COLORS, 
AND THE LIGHT SALMON SHADES 
WITH PETALS TWISTING INTO THE 
SEMBLANCE OF A CHRYSANTHE 
MUM. 


GIANT ZINNIAS, FAMILIARLY 
KNOWN AS YOUTH AND OLD AGE, 
ARE SHOWN AT THE LEFT: THIS 
TITLE HAS BEEN GIVEN THEM pI 
CAUSE THEY BEGIN TO BLOOM 
WHEN THE GARDEN IS YOUNG Anp 
CONTINUES UNTIL OLD AGE Has 
COME UPON IT. 

THE RANGE OF COLOR IS RE 
MARKABLE, RUNNING THROUGH 
EVERY POSSIBLE VARIATION F 
REDS, SHOWING OCCASIONALLY A 
YELLOW VENEER: BECAUSE THE 
PETALS ARE SOFT THE COLORS 
HAVE A PASTEL QUALITY THA 
EXCEEDINGLY ATTRACTIVE 


IS 

















AFRICAN DOUBLE MARIGOLDS 
SUCH AS ARE SHOWN AT THE 
RIGHT, WILL MAKE VIVID PATCHES 
OF COLOR IN ALMOST ANY GAR- 
DEN IN AMERICA, FOR THEY EASI 
LY ADAPT THEMSELVES TO EVERY 
SOIL. 

LEMON QUEEN IS THE NAME OF 
THE VARIETY HERE SHOWN, 
THOUGH THIS SAME FORM MAY BE 
OBTAINED IN MANY SHADES OF 
ORANGE AND LOOKS MUCH LIKE 
THE VARIETY NAMED ELDORADO 
























FRENCH MARIGOLDS ARE 
SOMETIMES CALLED VELVET 
MARIGOLDS BECAUSE OF THE 
SOFT, RICH TEXTURE OF 
THEIR PETALS: THESE 
SHOWN AT THE LEFT ARE 
KNOWN AS DWARF FRENCH 
DOUBLE AND ARE A _ RICH 
MAROON, EDGED WITH GOLD. 


















ORANGE PRINCE, A VARIETY 
OF THE AFRICAN DOUBLE 
MARIGOLD, IS SHOWN AT THE 
LEFT: WITH THE EXCEPTION 
OF CALENDULAS AND CALI- 
FORNIA POPPIES NO FLOWER 
IN THE WHOLE GARDEN 
MAKES SO BRILLIANT A DIS- 
PLAY OF COLOR: IT IS LIKE 
THE SUN IN MINIATURE. 





DWARF FRENCH DOUBLE, 
MIXED MARIGOLDS ARE 
SHOWN AT THE LEFT: THESE 
FLOWERS TAKE MANY FORMS 
OF REFLEXED VELVETY 
PETALS AND THE COLORS 
RUN FROM DEEP CHESTNUT 
BROWNS THROUGH BRONZES, 
GOLDS AND LEMONS, MOST- 
LY IN TWO COLOR COMBINA- 
TIONS. 
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brilliant flower came from some very distant land somehow thought it 
was from Africa, hence the name African marigold. The French 
marigold reached England from France, and the English overlooking 
the fact that it came from Mexico called it the French marigold. This 
latter flower T'agetes Patula is a small plant, the blossom is cone-shape 
and beautifully marked. The African marigold T'agetes Erecta is 
self-colored and taller, with immense double globe-shaped yellow and 
orange flowers. 


Among the French varieties the best known perhaps is the Legion 
of Honor (Little Brownie). It is single flowering and forms a com- 
pact bush. It begins early in June to put forth golden-yellow flowers 
marked with large velvety crimson splotches and continues to bloom 
until late frost. Other good French marigolds are Aurora, fiery red 
flushed with pale yellow; Dwarf Brown, velvety reddish brown; 
Dwarf Gold, bright chestnut brown, striped with golden yellow. 
There is also an Orange Ball and double Pulchra. In the African 
section the best varieties are Pride of the Garden, a rich golden yel- 
low, Orange Prince, Eldorado, in all shades of yellow, Giant Lemon 
and Orange Ball. 


W. GENT in sixteen hundred and eighty-three in a manual 

t. on the Art of Gardening said that “There are divers sorts be- 

* sides the common, as the African marigold, a Fair Bigge yel- 

low flower but of a very naughty smell.” However, many flower lovers 

do not agree with the ancient gardener’s taste. For the smell of the 

marigold to every true flower lover is as the very essence of autumn. 

Its very rankness carries one somehow back to the spirit of old-fash- 

ioned gardens and makes one see them basking in the last pale sun- 
shine before winter comes to cut them down. 


Very little can be said as to the cultivation of the marigold. The 
half-inch direction on a packet of seeds is enough and there is scarce 
a place in the whole garden where it is not good to see them blooming, 
unless it is perhaps in the rose garden. In fence corners, bordering 
paths, in hardy borders, in single beds and in rock gardens it brings 
a wealth of color and fills the air with a pungent wholesome tang al- 
most as balsamy as that from the spruce and fir trees. 

Associated with the marigold in all garden makers’ minds are 
zinnias. In the early days zinnias were greatly in demand, then for some 
reason they were ostracized from gardens. People said they were 
coarse, that their colors were crude, too garish for a place among lilies 
and the finer flowers. However, they have now come to the fore again. 
Gardeners hunting for a flower that will make striking banks of color 
find nothing finer than zinnias. It is easy to weed out inharmonious 
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colors and a simple matter to select varieties true to type. What 
greater range of colors could a landscape architect ask for than those 
of the yellow, gold, orange, scarlet-orange, scarlet, flesh, lilac, rose, 
violet-purple, violet-blue, and white zinnias. They are stiff and harsh, 
some people say, unpleasant in odor, yet with them the most stunning 
color effects can be created. 

There are three forms of zinnias: the tall, which reach a height of 
twenty to thirty inches; medium, which grow from twelve to twenty 
inches, and the dwarf, which will bloom at a height of from three to 
nine inches. The dwarfs show two varieties: the Pompoms or Lilli- 
putians, which grow tall with small flowers, and the ‘Tom Thumbs, 
which put forth the largest possible flowers on the smallest possible 
plants. Zinnia Elegans is also from Mexico. The rays of its blossoms 
are reflexed and though a few flowers are muddy and dull, the major- 
ity of them are brilliant and showy. In the summer they are like a 
company of gay young folks making merry in carnival costume. 
They have not the refinement of soft pastel shades but are garishly 
gay, rejoicing in a full range of primeval colors. 

Whoever loves the pure unadulterated brilliancy of barbaric col- 
ors certainly will find satisfaction in growing zinnias. They have the 
hardihood of all primeval things. They are fairly bursting with vig- 
orous exuberance of life. ‘They bloom as cheerfully about a bed of 
cabbage as they do across a bed of lilies, for they are concerned only 
with their own joyous existence. If any flower in the garden has the 
distinction of being able to furnish color schemes to the futurists, 
surely it is the zinnia. It defies all rules of color harmonies and 
because of this defiant attitude, wins instant attention. It is impos- 
sible not to like its gay color revels and, somehow, every color seems 
to harmonize with its neighbor. ‘To speak of the shades that some- 
times touch one another in a mixed bed, conjures up inharmonious 
pictures, but in reality the colors never jar upon the sight. Zinnias, 
marigolds, gladiolas, asters and chrysanthemums surely typify the 
ardent intensity of summer herself. 











THE GOING OF AGNES: A STORY: BY LOR- 
RAINE ANDERSON ALLEN 


N August mist hung over the mountains. Dan Goso- 
mer turned from his half dreamy contemplation of it 
to his brood of brown Wyandottes, and threw another 
handful of grain on the wet earth at his feet. Then 
Tabatha came toward him from the house, in feline 
springs through the tall, clover-sprinkled grass. 

“Good morning, Tabbie,” said Dan companion- 





ably. 

Tabbie made her way familiarly among the chickens and rubbed 
her fur against Dan’s khaki legs. 

He emptied the pail, scattering the grain to right and left, and 
returned slowly to the house. Once he stooped and stroked the ac- 
companying Tabatha, and once he glanced off at the misty mountains. 

When he entered the farmhouse kitchen his wife did not turn 
from her occupation at the stove. They had not greeted each other 
as yet that morning; he had risen first and dressed in the dull light 
of dawn while she lay still, apparently asleep. 

Dan put the pail in the sink. “Good morning, Aggie,” he said, 
with less of confidence than he had greeted Tabatha. 

She took the potatoes from the frying pan and heaped them on 
a dish. 

“Your breakfast is ready,” she said shortly. 

Dan washed his hands and set down. Outdoors with Tabatha 
and the Wyandottes and the gray mist he had been hungry, but now, 
somehow, food was not what he wanted. 

“Aren’t you going to eat?” he asked, watching her movements 
about the kitchen. 

“T’ve had a cup of coffee.” 

Dan was silent while he disposed of the potatoes and eggs and 
drank his coffee. She brought berries and placed them before him, 
but he shook his head and rose. 

“T’ll be over in the east meadow, haying, all morning,” he said, 
taking his hat, and added, rather unnecessarily, “if you want any- 
thing.” 

‘She smiled at that, and Dan flushed at the deep irony in the smile. 

“Thank you,” she said, “there’s nothing I could want.” 

Dan went out and across fields to the east meadow. Tabatha, 
according to her custom, followed him to the low stone wall. 

The sun grew hot. 

At intervals during the morning Dan paused in his work and 
looked wistfully toward the white farmhouse. What if Agnes, by 
some miracle, should be coming out of the door with her face turned 
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toward him, should come across the tawney fields, waist deep in the 
grass, come over the half-cut meadow to his side with a laugh— 

There was no vision in the doorway, nor in the fields. Though 
he turned back to his work, he would look again as the hours passed. 

At noon he left his haying, crossed the east meadow and climbed 
the low stone wall. Tabatha rose from her nap in the shade of the 
porch to come out and meet him. The chickens were crouching in 
little holes they had dug for themselves in cool, dark places. 

He entered the kitchen and saw his lunch spread on the table. 
He went to the sink and washed his hands, and as he was drying them 
Agnes came in from the sitting room. She had on her hat and a pair 
of torn cotton gloves. 

He looked at these unfamiliar things in uncomprehending sur- 
prise, then suddenly he saw her face. Dan, who lived with the earth 
and the winds and the woods, understood. 

They stood a moment looking at each other across the kitchen. 
She raised her head with a sort of impenetrable pride. 

“T’m not going to run away when your back is turned,” she said 
coldly, “the way some women might. I’m doing nothing I’m 
ashamed of and nothing I haven’t got a right to.” 

Tabatha pushed open the screen door and entered the kitchen. 
Dan’s gaze turned painfully from Agnes’ face to Tabatha and rested 
there while the cat curled up beneath the table and began to stroke 
her paws with her rough red tongue. 

“T’ve got a right to happiness the same as anyone else,” said 
Agnes. 

Though Dan’s back was to the window and his eyes were on 
Tabatha, yet at that moment he saw his misty mountains with a poign- 
ant, vivid vision; and though his mind and the springs of his emotion 
were in an agony of turmoil, he felt and comprehended the power of 
their presence. 

“I’m going away as far as I can get from here, to California 
where I came from. I’ve got youth and life in me yet—and a chance. 
I was too young to know what I was doing when I married.” 

A brown Wyandotte pecked at the screen door, and from the 
south pasture came the low tinkle of a cow bell. Dan heard both 
familiar sounds with preternatural consciousness. He stood silent a 
moment longer and then he spoke. 

“Can you go?” he asked gently, wonderingly. 

“Do you say I haven’t a right to?” 

“No, Agnes.” 

She laughed shortly. “I guess not, from a life like this.” 
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Dan turned and looked out at the misty mountains. A purple 
haze enshrouded them and deep shadows lay at their foot. Silent, in- 
articulate, with something of the proud mystery of the mountains in 
his suffering, Dan stood gazing motionless into the shadows. How 
long he stood there he never knew. When he turned the room was 
empty of any other human presence. Agnes had gone. 

For an instant his heart contracted. His throat was dry and he 
went to the table and poured out a glass of water. He lifted the glass 
to his lips and put it down untouched. If words would only come; 
if he could but break through the heritage of his temperament and cry 
out he knew that it would be better with him. But he could not, and 
his face beneath its tan was deadly white. 

The Wyandotte pecked at the screen door and from the south 
pasture came the low tinkle of a cow bell. 

Then Dan felt a soft familiar rubbing against his legs. He 
looked down and saw Tabatha. Something other than misery shiv- 
ered through him; he bent down and stroked the animal’s gray head. 
Tabatha put her paws upon the rung of the chair and looked ex- 
pectantly at the table, then she gave a low, beseeching mew. 

Dan poured some milk into a saucer and put it on the floor. 

“There, Tabbie,” he said aloud. 

At the words something seemed to break within him. Other 
words rushed to his lips as he stood gazing down at Tabatha as she 
lapped the milk. 

“Tt’s no life for a woman like that, with only the work and the 
mountains. She wasn’t born to it, with her beauty and all. She 
couldn’t be happy, no, she couldn’t be happy. It wasn’t any wonder 
she went; it wasn’t any wonder at all.” 

Then he went on again with his life. He returned to the east 
meadow and all afternoon, beneath a burning sun, he mowed. Ta- 
batha had followed him to the low stone wall. 

Dan was suffering now without anger, without bitterness, and 
still with his love for Agnes untouched. There was a comfort in this 
to which he clung; it was as though he had not lost everything. She 
had done him no wrong; she had gone because she could not stay; 
because she was made that way. By the quality of his love for her 
he was able to see her life as she saw it, and he ceased to wonder that 
she should go; it was as simple and inevitable as the rain and the 
sunshine. That was what he told himself as he mowed through the 
sun, when he sat down to his supper alone in the farmhouse, when he 
went to bed to stare all night into the silent, empty darkness. That 
was what he told himself each hour of the days that followed, as the 
pain of his loneliness and longing grew deeper. Her going was like 
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the rain and the sunshine, the flowing of the brook, and the rising of 
the mist from the mountains; it was somehow outside of him and his 
pain, it was like, it was part of, the simple wonders that he rever- 
enced. 

But one afternoon at sunset, not many days after Agnes had 
gone, as Dan was climbing the low stone wall, he saw in the distance 
a wagon disappearing along the country road. On the seat was a 
woman and beside her was a red basket, a basket which Dan instantly 
recognized as his own. Agnes was the woman on the seat. 

For a moment Dan stood still, his heart thumping against his 
side. Then he went into the house. Tabatha did not rise from her 
nap in the shade of the porch nor from beneath the kitchen table to 
come and meet him. He noticed it at once. With a strange misgiv- 
ing he walked through the house: all was silent and as he had left it. 
But nowhere was Tabatha to be found. He called and whistled, he 
searched the grounds, and he even walked down the road and into 
neighboring fields. 

He searched and called until dark, often going back to the house 
in the vain hope that the animal had returned. At last he was com- 
pelled to give up. 

As he sat on the porch in the night stillness the conviction that 
had been growing in him took shape in words. 

“She came back for something she forgot and when she went she 
took Tabatha.” 

The conviction grew and strengthened with the night. Dan sat 

-there silent and alone, with the stars overhead and the broad stretch 
of fields before and across the road the impenetrable blackness of the 
pine woods. A dull, seething anger rose within him. She had stolen 
Tabatha—Tabatha who was a stronger human link between him 
and happiness than anything that was now left him. A savage bit- 
terness filled his heart and hardened it. 

“She knew I liked Tabbie. She knew I liked her.” 

When he went to his fields to mow in the morning, not only was 
Tabatha gone, but gone forever was his gentle, accepted grief. He 
was no longer at peace with himself and with life; within all was tur- 
moil, anguish, and anger. He looked no longer to his misty moun- 
tains for strength and faith; the grasses as they fell beneath his mow- 
ing were no longer beautiful; he did not see the sunshine nor the 
shadows, nor feel the rain and the wind; and the miracle of communion 
was gone out of his life. 

It was September: a sultry evening at the close of a hot, hard 
day. Dan Gosomer’s barn was choked with hay; the harvesting was 
at its height. Dan sat on the porch while he waited for the water to 
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boil to cook his supper. The brown Wyandottes were eating their 
grain at a little distance away, beyond, the misty mountains lay hid- 
den in a purple haze. A farm wagon rumbled past on the country 
road, and the deep silence, broken only by the buzz of insects in the 
grass and the night call of the birds, returned and deepened. 

Dan rose and looked about him. As he did so, a thought was 
born in his mind: 

“Some day, maybe, I’ll sell it off.” 

‘ ~ ate his supper by the waning daylight and went to bed in the 
ark. 

The darkness grew intense. impenetrable—intenser for the still- 
ness. A bat flew against the window and a night hawk called in the 
valley. Dan turned his face to the wall: 

“Yes, some day I'll sell it off,” he murmured. 

The night before he had not slept and the day had been one of 
continued muscular strain so that before an hour passed he fell into 
a heavy slumber. 

It was a little after midnight when Dan woke suddenly, with a 
strange sensation. He lay motionless for a moment trying to pene- 
trate the darkness. The stillness remained unbroken. 

His nerves relaxed a little and he turned softly in his bed. Then 
suddenly he grew taut again. A sound, like the creaking of a board, 
came from the next room. He slipped noiselessly out of bed, reached 
for his gun, and crept through the half-open door. 

There was no one in that room, the sitting room. But instantly 
his eye caught a narrow line of light from beneath the kitchen door. 
He stole softly across the room and pressed his ear against the door. 
A board creaked and the light was suddenly extinguished. Dan 
gripped his gun tighter, two muffled steps took him to the mantle and 
the matches. At that instant the narrow line of light again appeared 
beneath the door. He entered the kitchen with a swift suddenness 
and raised his weapon. 

On the table stood a candle, throwing but a dim light about the 
room. In the farther corner was a woman. Instinctively Dan low- 
ered his gun. Then he saw her shrink from him against the wall. 

“Agnes!” he said in a low voice. 

He put the gun on the table beside the candle. 

“What have you come back for—this time?” 

He perceived that she was trembling. “You may take what you 
want,” he said, with a quiet hardness. . 

She moved out of the corner toward him. The candle flickered 
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Dan stepped away from the door. She crossed the room and her 
foot touched the threshold. A night hawk called in the valley. 

“Agnes,” said Dan harshly, “where is Tabatha?” 

“She’s all right,” Agnes replied. 

“She’s mine!” cried Dan fiercely. 

A convulsion crossed Agnes’ face. Dan saw it, and was halted 
in the heat of his anger. 

His heart quivered as he watched her: something was moving her, 
profoundly and painfully, but something was also steadying her, and 
her voice when she spoke was clear and unfaltering. 

“Yes, she is yours. I hadn’t any right to her; I hadn’t any right 
to come and take her. I haven’t any right to keep her. I—I’ll send 
her back.” 

A strange intuition made Dan look away from her and ask: “Did 
you take her because you wanted her?” 

There was a moment of silence. 

“T had to take her,” said Agnes. 

There was another moment of silence, then Dan turned and their 
eyes met. Agnes grew pale. Suddenly her pride broke, like the un- 
loosening of prisoned waters. 

“I came back because I had to,” she cried in a low, passionate 
tone, “I couldn’t sleep—I couldn’t eat—I couldn’t go on—until I’d 
been back—just once when you weren’t here. I thought if I could 
come back once it would be all right, and I could go on. Then Ta- 
batha was here and I thought if I took her it would be all right and I 
could go on. But it made it worse—and to-night—to-night——” 

“To-night?” said Dan in a deep voice. 

“To-night I had to come again—I couldn’t help it. I came when 
you wouldn’t know—I thought——” 

“You thought then you could go on?” 

“Yes,” she answered, “I thought then I could go on.’ 

He saw a light burn deeply in her eyes, her face grow different. 
He saw before him in the flesh his vision of the fields. 

“Oh, Dan,” she cried, “it’s love. That’s why I took Tabatha— 
that’s why 

Dan gazed at her. The glory of his misty mountains was all 
around him. A night hawk called from the valley as he crossed the 
flickering candle light to his wife. 
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THE YOUNG AMBULANCE DRIVER: A WAR- 
TIME PORTRAIT: BY CHARLES HANSON 
TOWNE 


I 


ONG, long before America entered the War, 

My young friend went to France 

To do his bit for Democracy. 

He drove an ambulance through blood and mud, 

Through rain and sleet, through darkness and 
through starlight; 

And then he came back home to gather funds 

For many a needed motor car Out There. 


I heard him tell the story of his work 

With no pride in his voice, but only tears— 

The suppressed tears of a man who has seen suffering, 
And knows at last Life’s deeper currents; 

A man who has encountered Reality, 

And almost dreads to tell of it. 


I shall never forget his words; 
I shall never forget the hidden sob in his voice— 
There are some things the years cannot blot out. 








Il 


A few nights later I met him at the house of an acquaintance. 

A sparkling dinner it was, with red wine flowing, 

And trivial laughter and more trivial talk. 

Gay women fawned on my friend, 

For they heard he had been to France 

And had been made a Major. 

They asked him silly questions of the conflict; 

Then, scarcely waiting for his patient answers, 

They turned away, or hurried into the next room 

To play bridge or poker with steel magnates and professional 
diners-out. 


III 


I watched the young man’s face, 
When, to oblige his hostess, 
He was good enough to make a fourth at a certain bridge table. 
How less than nothing the cards seemed to him! 
How less than nothing this unfeeling group of people! 
I knew by his eyes—his tragic eves— 
That he was thinking of wounded men in Flanders, 
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And cries of pain in the night in rain-drenched Ypres; 

Or perhaps of that poor, brave fellow he had told us about— 
The one who has lost both his arms, but smiled and said, 

“I offered my life to France, and she only took my two arms!” 


Finally he got up and went quietly away. 
A young girl muttered, “What a curious fellow that young Major is! 
And he played that rubber so badly!” 


IV 


The next morning I heard that he was going back— 
Going back from hollow joy to actual sorrow. 


I wonder if I can go with him? 


THE TOUCHSTONE GARDEN: A LESSON IN 
MAKING OVER BACKYARDS: BY MARY 
FANTON ROBERTS 


‘p 


UT of my office window I look through a linden tree 
down over an Italian bird bath into a pergola. 
Growing through the end of the pergola is a maple, 
generous and tall, and back of the pergola an old 
brick wall carries masses of ivy with picturesque 
beauty. If I am sitting close to the window I can 
see red tiled paths leading to the pergola and across 

the garden to a white arch covered with wistaria. Under it is a weather- 

beaten concrete bench that might have come from the old garden 
of Nymphenburg—that resting place of Bavarian kings. This tiny 
garden might be a bit of Italy or along the Sicily coast or close to 
the heart of Florence, back of one of her lovely dingy palaces. But 
it is, as a matter of fact a made-over backyard in New York. The 
garden that belongs to the Touchstone House where The Touchstone 

Magazine is edited. 

And four months ago it was the dreariest little backyard in all 
New York, drearier even than the average East-side backyard, be- 
cause it was neatly dreary. There was not a hint that children had 
ever played in it or that a careless family lived near it. And as for 
romance or beauty there were just two suggestions of these essen- 
tials in life; a splendid old wistaria vine that had climbed to the top 
of the house past a weather-beaten back porch, and a beautiful maple 
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THE SOUTH END OF 
FHE TOUCHSTONE GAR 
DEN SHOWING THE 
PERGOLA AND THE 
ITALIAN WALL FOUN- 
TAIN AND THE OLD 
BRICK WALL AND THE 
IVY BASKET. 





THE RED TILE PATH 
THAT LEADS TO THE 
PERGOLA WITH ITS 
SIDE PATH BRANCHING 
AT THE LEFT TO AN 
ARCHWAY OVER AN 
ITALIAN SEAT 
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All the wooden furniture and fittings are exhibited in the garden 
through the courtesy of Hartmann-Sanders Co 


THE SOUTHEAST CORNER OF THE GARDEN WITH 
A NEARER VIEW OF THE ITALIAN WALL FOUNTAIN 
AND A GLIMPSE OF A BABY SATYR HOLDING 
A BIRD-BATH AND HALF HIDDEN IN VINES 
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A CLOSER VIEW OF THE BABY SATYR HOLDING THE 
BIRD BATH DESIGNED BY MRS. SMITH AND EXHIBITED 
THROUGH HER COURTESY IN THE TOUCHSTONE GARDEN 
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THE SOUTH END OF THE GARDEN WHERE EVENTU- 
ALLY A BLUE POOL WILL REST IN FRONT OF THE PER- 
GOLA. THIS PICTURE SHOWS THE TRUNK OF THE OLD 
MAPLE TREE WITH A BED OF FERNS AT THE ROOTS 
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tree that was slowly dying from lack of affectionate care. The ground 
was a surface of baked clay, and the fences worn, discolored and 
capped with a ridge of broken tin to keep out cats and burglars. 
But surely it was not necessary, so far as the cats were concerned, 
because no bird would ever have come into this place of gray deso- 
lation. We are showing on page five hundred and two a picture of 
this yard as it was in April, when the Touchstone House was being 
reconstructed and furnished and made into editorial offices. And, 
by the way, it is a charming old house, built years ago when people 
loved simple beauty in architecture and fittings. It belonged to peo- 
ple of significance in the intellectual growth of this country. And 
somehow the atmosphere of charm and culture seems to have remained 
in the spacious rooms with the old fireplaces, simple wood work, and 
beautiful floors. 


On the same page, just above the desolate little garden, we 
show you our first attempt at spring planting, the lattice work on 
the fence put in order, the arbors built up against the walls and the 
freshened earth filled with blooming hyacinths, crocuses and daffodils, 
the maple tree clipped and ready to leaf out, and the paths laid to the 
pergola and porch. For we were fortunate enough to find a house 
in New York with a wide back porch and a lovely little stairway 
that widens out as it dips into the garden. 


HEN the group of people associated with the enterprise of 
V\ starting The Touchstone Magazine first decided to take a 
house with a garden, instead of the conventional ugly office 
rooms near Fifth Avenue, furnished with conventional ugly furni- 
ture, everyone said, “It is quite impossible. You must work the 
same as everyone else does, you must have offices like a million other 
people. Why should a magazine have a garden?” But the group 
of people decided to take the risk. In the first place The Touch- 
stone is more than just a magazine—it is an organization to design 
houses, to help people make and plant their gardens; it is an organi- 
zation in favor of all progress in America; especially it stands for 
American Art and so the top of the house has been made into art 
galleries. And how could we possibly tell people how to plan their 
houses if we were not designing houses ourselves? How could we 
presume to tell them what to do with their gardens if we had not 
made a garden and were not struggling with all the problems that 
confront a gardener every day of our editorial lives? 
Although we are in the main editors, we know the full black- 
heartedness of the wretched caterpillar, we know the hidden meanness 
of the tiny red spider, we know the devastating force of sour earth, 
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and we have learned it by losing all our marigolds and ajuga in July. 
We have watched the wistaria take three weeks to grow three inches 
below the fence line. We have seen it, once having reached the top 
of the fence, grow three feet in a week, so we have learned that fresh 
air is just as essential to little plants as to little children. 

And yet through our own difficulties, which we only have a 
few minutes a day to face, because in the main we are editing a 
magazine, we have accomplished a garden in four months’ time. A 
garden that has mysterious little corners, lovely patches of ferns, 
small rock gardens filled with wild wood things, and even grass plots 
that have moments of resembling their kind. 

I am confident that if so much can be accomplished in four months 
with so little expense, that the average New York house can have its 
own delightful garden with not nearly the cost of the usual sartorial 
outfitting for a summer in the country. 


' N 7 HEN we stop to think how many thousands of acres in New 
York and its suburbs are waste spaces, useless for any prac- 
tical purpose, without beauty, without the possibility of 

health giving, merely because people will not make gardens out 
of their backyards, I am simply appalled. In London or Paris, or 
in any of the Dutch cities or in Italy, you cannot look down an alley 
or walk through the smallest, poorest home without vistas of green 
vegetables or brilliant flowers. When people say, “come and have 
tea with me,” in London, during May or June, they mean in a gar- 
den, whether the invitation is from a lodging-house keeper or a duchess. 
And in Paris when the poorest little student invites you to spend the 
evening, the evening is always spent, as long as summer lasts, in a 
garden corner near a bit of old statuary, with perhaps the sound of 
dripping water from some lovely moss-green wall fountain. The 
garden may be out of repair, perhaps there are no paths in it and but 
few flowers, but there is charm and memory and the beauty of lovely 
things grown gently old. Nature has had her own way in these green 
city spots. 

But here in New York one feels that nature has been despoiled 
of her birthright. One gets the terrible sense that nothing is alive 
except indoors; that out-of-doors there are only pavements and fences 
and hard earth and people hurrying. I do not know why in Amer- 
ica we feel so completely that a city must destroy everything that is 
not man-made. There is no reason why every inch of land not cov- 
ered by a building or street should not be lovely in its own way. 
We may not have just the beauty of the garden spots of Verona 
or Paris or London, but in time we can learn just what to do with 
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A SUN DIAL IN THE MIDDLE OF THE GARDEN WITH TILE PATH- 
WAYS LEADING AROUND IT OVER TO A CONCRETE BENCH. THIS 
LOVELY GREEN AND BROWN TERRA COTTA GROUP IS THE WORK OF 
CHESTER BEACH WHO HAS LOANED IT TO THE TOUCHSTONE GARDEN 





























A GLIMPSE OF ONE OF 
THE ROCK GARDENS 
PRESIDED OVER BY 

HESTER BEACH’S 
“MEDICANT Paw .** 
ABOVE IS A CORNER OF 
THE PORCH THAT 
LEADS TO THE GARDEN 

)FFICE 


THE NORTH END OF 
THE GARDEN SHOWING 
THE PLACING OF 
CHESTER BEACH’S SUN 
DIAL IN RELATION TO 
THE HOUSE AND 
PORCH. 
































ANOTHER VIEW OF 
THE NORTH END OF 
THE GARDEN LOOKING 
OVER A BIRD-BATH AND 
THROUGH THE ARCH 
WAY. 


LOOKING DOWN THE 
RED TILED PATH FROM 
THE PERGOLA UNDER 
rHE ARCH TO THE 
PORCH. THE BIRD-BATH 
IN THE FOREGROUND 
WAS DESIGNED BY THE 
A. & A. ART CO. 
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A GLIMPSE OF THE TOUCHSTONE GARDEN THE LAS7 
OF APRIL WHEN IT WAS PLANTED WITH SPRING FLOWERS 


THE GARDEN AS WE FOUND IT THE MIDDLE OF MARCH 
WHEN WE TOOK THE HOUSE 
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our backyards, with the little squares in front of our houses, and we 
can link them all up with our beautiful parks and we can make life 
much more healthy for our children, much more inspiring for our 
poets and painters, much more comforting for our workers. If every 
backyard in New York were made into a garden and if the roof of 
every big building were made into a playground, we would spend 
for this beauty very little money and save many lives, and I firmly 
believe so refresh the spirit of this root-bound city that we should need 


fewer charity organizations, fewer fresh-air funds, and fewer grave- 
yards. 


F course the making of a backyard into a lovely garden could 
: () be so expensive that it would be quite out of the reach of 
the person who needs it most. For instance when Mrs. Roor- 
bach, Garden Editor of The Touchstone, had finished her plan for 
our garden, she decided that we must have a brick-layer to arrange 
our paths, for they must be made to stand the dampness of spring 
rains, the dry heat of summer, the frost of winter; but we could not 
find a brick-layer or garden-maker who would put down our few 
fine tiles for less than two hundred and fifty dollars, so Mrs. Roorbach, 
with the advice of our head architect, Mr. Fowler, and with the practical 
help of our janitor, had the paths laid. Perhaps one or two people as- 
sisted besides these. First of all they dug out the strip of land to be 
covered by the tiles, a foot deep. In the bottom of this trench they put 
in the old stone pavement, broken up. Then one-half foot of ashes, 
then a few inches of earth, and on top of this up to an inch above the 
level of the garden they put sand. Then our tiles were set in the sand 
and left to sink to the level of the garden with spring rains. It cost 
about fifteen dollars for sand and labor, and if here and there a tile is 
not quite so straight as we would see it in pictures of paths in tile cata- 
logues, the little unevenness only adds to the restful look of age. 
Being a business concern, we have found people only too glad 
to exhibit garden furniture with us, as it seems in all New York 
there is not one place where lovely garden decorations can be shown 
out-of-doors. So our garden has been largely furnished in this fashion, 
and for our part, we are interested in helping furnish gardens. 
We are also interested in feeling that people who want to make gar- 
dens, can by a visit to our Touchstone Garden find all kinds of fur- 
nishings and fittings for city as well as country gardens. 


T the outset it is a wise thing to realize that only a few flowers 

A can be successfully grown in a deep, well-like backyard. If 

one half-dozen residents could club together and tear down 

their fences, the list of flowers could be increased by many dozens, 
(Continued on page 516) 
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WINDOW BOXES: ON THE EAST SIDE: BY 


— CLEVELAND CHENEY 





1\O—I set you—firm and brave and fair, 

Under the scrap of blue between high walls, 
That scale the sky. Now, nod you there— 
You little radiant, buoyant, lovesome things! 


With what a grace it falls— 
My ivy!—trailing strings 
Of pointed jade against the grimy brick; 
Aha! the pretty trick 
You daffodils have caught, a-nodding, nodding 
Down to the folk below, as they go plodding! 
But why so prim, you hyacinths‘—You are sweet? 
And down there in the street 
Among the masses, 
Who can tell what passes?— 
Fie! 
Breathe down a sigh, 
And let them catch who will, 
And have their fill, 
And go the happier by! 
_ Never you dare 
To hoard unto yourselves exclusively! 
Bloom now, each blossom, for democracy! 
(Our youths must die for it—so still it seems— 
After all our dreams!) 
Then let each soul of us be quick, aware— 
Ring out the civic slogan Share and Share. 


Who knows what drudge may pass 
Down there, under 
My window-boxes?—sniff the spring and wonder 
And then glance up to plunder 
Some bits of bright, like little waving flags, 
To trick his fancy out among her rags? 


If “he who loveth silver” should pass by, 
And cast his eye 
Up—just a moment, only high as seven— 
O, let him see what gold we have to spill, 
Out of a daffodil! 
And let the spirit-leaven 
Of hyacinth stir through his dusty sense, 
And prove what recompense 
They find who will glance up a bit to heaven. 




















WINDOW BOXES 


Should my heart hush to hear 
The tramp, tramp of marching feet draw near, 
And underneath a jaunty cap, perchance, 
The young, young eyes of someone’s boy should glance 
Up to this window-nook, 
Drawn by a few May flowers— 
Soul, answer that bright look, 


With all the light drawn from your praying hours, 
When you have seen, beyond a wavering doubt, 
Life never can go out! 
All good that God himself hath made to be 
In flower or youth or nations or in me, 
He fashioned to go free 
And live—eternally! 


On, on, they move—the nations! Just below, 
At my very doorstep there, 
An old and new world meet; 
I do not know 

What carrier dove may wing above the street 
And scale my wall, 
What message mount my stair; 
Ready, flowers, give all— 
Grace and glow and sweet— 
Steady, Heart, and dare, 
















To the last beat! 
So, I have set you—firm and brave and fair! 
1530 RO RA 
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REJECTED: BY ROSE WARREN 


Scene: The office of the Dean, a large, well-lighted room with 
several pieces of expensive office furniture. The Dean, a woman 
with fine, shrewd, blue eyes and a large, unimaginative mouth, is 
seated at her desk. 

A bell rings. She finishes a letter, looks at her watch, picks up 
another letter, and finally, asswming an air of great occupation, 
pushes a button at the side of the desk. Immediately the secretary 
enters, a young woman who opens her eyes wide, compresses her 
mouth, and knots her tie under her linen collar in flattering imita- 
tion of the Dean. The Dean’s manner of speech changes, in her. 
secretary, from incisiveness to officious brusqueness. 


ECRETARY. Here are the letters for your signa- 
ture, Miss Brockford. 

Dean. Yes. Will you notify the poster com- 
mittee, please, that the subject of my address is 
“Spiritual Values.” 

Secretary. (In memorandum tone.) Spiritual 





Dean. And see to this case of Jane Carter. We can not run 
the risk of establishing such a precedent. 

Secretary. Yes, Miss Brockford. (Halts at door.) You 
have no time before chapel, have you? There is a most persistent 
girl in the office. I have told her you have no office hours on 
Wednesday, but she insists on staying. She says she can’t afford 
to come out from the city again. 

Dean. What is she? Reporter? Student? 

Secretary. ‘Too shabby for a reporter; not the student atti- 
tude, though. Her name is Norah McFee. 

Dean. I can give her ten minutes. Tell her she should have 
made an appointment. But send her in. 

(She occupies herself with signing letters, and does not lift her 
head at the cautious opening of the door.) 

(Norah McFee closes the door and stands against it, her head, 
in a green tam o’shanter, speculatively one one side. She is small, 
with black hair curling around the edge of her cap; the end of a 
green tie sticks out over a black corduroy coat. Her wide lips turn 
up at one corner as she observes, with small, humorous eyes, the 
preoccupation of the Dean.) 

Dean. (After several deliberate signatures, during the writing 
of which Norah has maintained an astonishingly motionless silence, 
looks up.) Good morning, Miss 





Norah. McFee. (Approaches desk.) 
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Dean. Miss McFee. You wish to see me? I can give you 
only a few minutes. 

Norah. ‘Ten, she said. I won't beat around any bushes. (She 
looks about her for a chair, brings one calmly from a corner of the 
room, and sets herself by the Dean’s desk.) There. I want to 
come to your college. 

Dean. (Annoyed, instinctively, by Norah’s self-possession.) 
You should send in your application through the proper channels. 
My secretary will give you a catalog. 

Norah. Yes. But, you see, I haven’t any money, and a friend 
told me you had scholarships. I wanted to ask you about getting 
one for me. 

Dean. (Smiling.) 'They are awarded according to merit, Miss 
McFee. Where are you attending school? 

Norah. Oh, I quit school five years ago, when my father died. 
I’d of finished that June. 

Dean. You haven’t graduated from high school? 

Norah. Well, I’ve learned a lot since then. 

Dean. But the required foundation—I am afraid 

Norah. (Interrupting in friendly eagerness to make her case 
quite plain.) I’ve worked, you know. That shows you how to use 
your head. I’ve been planning ahead till I could come. Now I’ve 
just got to go to college. 

Dean. What have you done, Miss—Miss 

Norah. McFee! Lots of things. I worked at the shirtwaist 
trade first, belt-stitcher. ‘They made me chairlady of my shop in 
five months. (She leans forward, clasping her stubby fingers over 
the edge of the desk, her eyes on the Dean’s face with wistful inten- 
sity.) I clerked some. Now I’ve learned typewriting. I thought 
I lone do that to buy clothes. (Zhe Dean has settled back in her 
chair, her annoyance deepening, gathering a certain incredulity. 
Norah’s voice is losing its gay assurance.) You see, my brother’s 
old enough to have his working papers now, and he’s got a good 
job. He never cared about learning. So I don’t have to take care 
of him, you see, and I thought 

Dean. (Impatiently.) You would have to try the entrance 
examinations, Miss McFee. Your varied career is no doubt full of 
experience, but the point is, has it furnished you the background 
essential for college. 

Norah. Well, typewriting, I’ve had some jobs with education 
in them. One was in a clipping bureau. I could tell you all about 
China, or Suffrage. You see, I’ve been wanting all my life to get 
to a college. 
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Dean. That’s very praiseworthy of you. (Taps on her desk 
with a long white forefinger.) But as for a scholarship—— 

Norah. This friend said they were to help you if you couldn’t 
get the money. 

Dean. They are for people who show ability. 

- Norah. Oh, I can get you lots of recommendations about my 
ability. 

Dean. No doubt. But scarcely academic, I think. Miss Mc- 
Fee, I couldn’t give you a scholarship if I wanted to. There is only 
the regular path open to you. The entrance examinations. (Looks 
at the girl, a detached curiosity in her hard, bright eyes.) But why 
do you wish to attend college, after five years in industry? 

Norah. I always wanted to. It makes you sort of different. 
And then you get a better job. That’s just what my brother’s 
always asking me, and I tell him I don’t exactly know, but I guess 
I could get a better job. 

Dean. Why not a business school, then? If your aim is com- 
mercial 

Norah. I thought your college was good for that. 

Dean. (Letting herself go, as if she slipped into a familiar 
track; probably the echo of tiffs with her colleagues.) College is 
four years apart from the world, four years when young girls give 
themselves up to intellectual adventures. (She makes a hasty note 
of that last phrase.) Four years of cultural living. It is for and 
in itself. (Pulls wp short at the sight of Norah’s face, puckered 
inquisitively in an effort to follow her.) College is good for many 
things, but you can’t cash it as soon as you have it. 

Norah. It isn’t money so much. But I want to find out such 
a lot. Reasons, you know. There’s trade unions. I know how they 
work, being chairlady of the shop once. But a girl said you had a 
course about them. If I could just find out about them, I’d be lots 
more use. 

Dean. I don’t believe our college is what you wish, Miss— 
Miss—McFee. Such a course as you suggest, for example, is open 
only to seniors. You would have all the required work to take first. 

Norah. (Blankly.) I couldn’t take what I needed? 

Dean. The curriculum maps out the average student’s need. 
Courses necessary for all-around development. 

Norah. But I wouldn’t have time for (She breaks off 
as the bell sounds sharply. At the Dean’s relieved signal, the door 
opens, and the secretary enters.) 

Secretary. The speaker for chapel service is here, Miss Brock- 
ford. 
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Dean. Yes. Will you be kind enough to bring me my gown. 
(Rising.) As a matter of fact, Miss McFee, the applications for 
scholarships were entered last month. I am afraid it is too late 
this year. (The secretary holds the doctor’s gown, and the Dean 
draws it over her shoulders. Norah has crumpled slightly into her 
chair, her tongue showing between her lips, as she inspects the bright 
velvet stripes and the hood, vivid against the black silk robe. The 
Dean pins on her academic cap, adjusting the gilt tassel.) 

Dean. And as I have said, your experience is scarcely college 
material. 

Secretary. (Severely.) Miss McFee would perhaps like to 
attend chapel. 

Norah. (Getting to her feet.) No, thanks. I don’t know as 
I would. (She turns her shoulder to the secretary and addresses 
the Dean. Her assurance and her wistfulness have been sucked be- 
neath a hard, flippant surface.) Is it that I’m poor? Or don’t you 
think I’m good enough for your college? 

Dean. It’s not what I think. (She speaks gently, as though 
quieting a faint inner disturbance.) I have merely set before you 
the official situation, Miss McFee. Apply to the entrance board, 
if you wish. Although I should suggest a business school rather than 
this college. Now I must say good morning. 

Norah. (Walking sidewise toward the door, her fingers work- 
ing at a button of her jacket.) Well, I guess I’d been pretty old 
before I was through, anyway. Good-bye! 

Secretary. (As door closes.) What a vulgar young person! 

Dean. (Stepping toward the door, her gown billowing splen- 
didly about her.) She wanted a scholarship! 

(She and the secretary look at each other, eyebrows raised in 
delicate appreciation of the joke—and of each other!) 











Among the Craftsmen 


LOW-COST TOUCH- 
STONE HOUSES 


EVER has there been a time when 
the low-cost suburban house has been 
in so central a position in the architec- 
tural world. The proportion of low-cost 
houses is vastly greater than the casual ob- 
server would suspect. Naturally 
this is because the majority of 
people do not have large incomes, 
yet these people want beautiful 
homes as ardently as do the 
wealthy. Architects know that 
nothing spoils the beauty, inter- 
est and property value of a com- 
munity more than ugly homes. 
Therefore there has been a great 
wave of determination on the part 
of all architects to make moder- 
ate-priced homes, along such 
pleasing lines that they add value 
to a block instead of lessening it. aicendecasndiel 
People of small 4. - BID-ROOM- 
means often have 16's 1220" sate mer 
a most aesthetic r We eS 

















turn of mind. 

They want a 

— as _ beauti- | no 

ul as it’s com- ; , not easy to accomplish because 

fortable. This is * STORAGE ‘tH a small house boiled down to 

ai the lowest cost is shapeless. 

There must be a porch or a 

wing, or something to break 

the box-like silhouette. If all 

the rooms are on one floor then 

the cost is increased, though its 

- JTORAGE - . ASEWING RM home-like atmosphere is eee 
Fen 96" pronounced. 

In the two plans shown this 

BATH: month we have made a com- 

Q promise. In the first house, to 

, be known as Touchstone House 

- number 9, we have extended 
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the livng room and porch into a 
wing, which at slight additional 
AAA AHH cost, very materially increases 


atctibdsscataan the picturesque quality. Pulling 


TOUCHSTONE, -MAIDS- RM out a room into a wing accom- 
“ lo:o's 14:0: j ; . 
SECOND FLOOR Ou ro plishes another important point, 


PLAN namely ventilation. In this case 
the living room receives an addi- 
tional exposure to the light and 






































Designed by George E. Fowler 


FOUCHSTONE HOUSE NUMBER NINE: A DESIGN FOR A MODERATE SIZED 
HOUSE THAT HAS THE BEAUTY OF THE OLD CALIFORNIA MISSION HOUSE 
WITH THE PRACTICAL COMFORT OF THE BEST NEW DOMESTIC ARCHITEC 
TURE: THE REPEATING OF THE ARCH OVER THE WINDOWS AND THE CURVING 
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LOW-COST 


also permits the kitchen to be introduced in 
the corner of the house which allows it to 
‘ have double exposure too, and thus cross 
drafts. The kitchen more than any other 
room of the house needs good ventilation. 
A study of the floor plan shows that this ar- 
rangement of the kitchen and dining room 
occupying one entire end and with the liv- 
ing room jutting out from the dining room, 
gives a most concise working scheme, as 
well as a pleasing vista upon entering the 
hall. The three bedrooms and bathroom are 
separated from the rest of the house, in- 
suring them quietness and freedom from 
kitchen odors. 

The second story shows a maid’s room, 
sewingroom and bathroom, also large places 
under the roof for storing of trunks, bed- 
ding or out-of-season clcthes. In this plan 
we have opened the stairway into the hall, 
making it a pleasing feature of the hall. If 
however the mistress of the house does 
not like to have the maid come through the 
front hall when going to and from her 
room, then the stairway could be 
boxed up and the entrance to it 
be through the opening into the 
passageway. By this plan the 
maid could come up the stairs 
almost directly from the kitchen. 
Another plan would be to use the 
third bedroom that is situated in 
the center of the house nearest 
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TOUCHSTONE HOUSES 


treatment corresponding pleasantly with the 
curve at the peak and eaves of the roof. All 
around the outer edge we have indicated by 
dotted lines that this border should be of 
rougher texture than the rest of the house. 
This gives a quality and finish, which though 
it might seem slight to the reader, makes a 
considerable difference in the appearance 
of the house. The tile roof has no over- 
hang, therefore some such treatment is con- 
sistent, to give character to the outer walls. 
The arch motif is repeated again in the 
chimneys and on the porch. The porch can 
be left open in the form of a pergola, or 
closed, as desired. Because this house has 
a somewhat Spanish atmosphere, railings 
should be of wrought iron, and an iron grill 
should come over the glass in the doorway. 
Again, the Spanish atmosphere is intensified 
by the terrace which runs entirely around 
the wing. From this terrace one steps down 
into a sunken garden formally laid out. 
This type of house is especially suitable for 
building upon a town lot. 


HEN Mr. 
Francis 
Howard, who has 
spent most of his 
life designing gar- 
dens saw this little 
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the kitchen, for the maid’s room Clo clo [clo HALL ANT Ulli PorcH 
and in the place of the two clos- S 
ets indicated, install a shower cr. 
and toilet, place a washstand 
with running water in the corner Br) ROOM = K)TCHIN 
of the bedroom nearest the bath- 4 WExIZG = \0*}1" 
room. This would leave a suite <i _ 8 it 
of rooms in the second story for = 
children’s and nurse’s room or 
for any young member of the +4 
family. Thus the plan could be FR 


altered with very little trouble, 
to suit individual needs, and yet 
the working drawings be suffi- 
ciently complete to put in the 
hands of any builder. 

This blouse is of hollow tile 
and concrete. The roof is of tile. { 
To prevent the monotony of a 
large flat wall space we have in- | 
dented very slightly the three 9 
windows in the front face of the 0 
house. This slight indentation | 
adds greatly to the decorative t 
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effect of the house and permits 
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SUN DIAL 
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A GARDEN FOR HOUSE NUMBER NINE 





down where fountains play and flowers 
bloom. The little pool to reflect the sky 
is in the center of the garden, and in the 
center of the pool rises a fountain which 
when playing gently, will be a never ceasing 
attraction for the birds. At the farther end 

is a pergola, large enough to serve 
ee as outdoor sitting room. Here tea 
. could be served or books read. 


YS 


. Vines cover this, 
xe Pt. shading the beauti- 
Sas tin ful arched seat. On 


HOWARD’S 

FORMAL 

GARDEN i * 
FOR A "s a 


TOUCHSTONE 
HOUSE 


jin ie X 
house with its Spanish 7 > . 
atmosphere, he immedi- ee 
ately thought of a gar- 4 


den for it. With quick 
strokes of his pencil he 

built out a terrace, from which 
three semi-circular steps led “ 
down into a little garden. At 

the head of the stairs he placed 

a sundial, for here would be no shady trees. 
At either side of the steps leading to the 
garden are two charming little Piping Pan 
figures, that lure one with their fairy notes 
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either side are large oil jars 
that complete the decora- 
tive scheme most harmoniously. 
At one end of the side axis is a 
seat and at the other a charming 
gateway, leading down by way of 
the stepping-stone path to a seat, 


rhododendrons and_ other 


ipa = sheltered and made cozy, with 
a 
aN high flowering shrubs. 


/ 
{ Though no attempt was 
YY ] made to make this drawing 
a to scale, yet Mr. Howard’s 
> vision of the gray pebble 
paths (the color of the 
house), bordered with the 
gayest of flowering plants, 
the pool reflecting the blue 
of the sky and splashing 
with jewels of dripping 
water, made a picture so 
charming and so utterly in 
keeping with the little house 
that we obtained Mr. How- 
ard’s permission to repro- 
duce this quick fancy. It 
takes but a little imagina- 
tion, for any one with the 








A KEY TO THE 
| HOWARD GARDEN 





























A GARDEN 


floor plan of this garden, to follow, with the 
help of the accompanying key plan, the full 
beauty of the picture. 


FITTINGS OF THE GARDEN 


Benches, A A B; Oil Jars, C C; Sun 
Dial, D; Entrance, E; Fountain, F; Grass, 
G GGG; Hedge, H H H H H; House, I; 
Jardinieres, J J J J; Lawn, L L; Stepping 
Stones, O; Pergola, P P; Flowers, Q OQ Q 
QO QQ Q Q Q Q; Rhododendrons, R R 
R; Steps, S S S; Terrace, T; Trees, U; 
Service, X; Small Figures Y Y. 


‘Fa second house, Touchstone House 
number 10 was designed to meet a 
call for a two bedroom house to be built 
at the lowest possible cost consistent with 
comfort. Nothing could be simpler than 
this plan. The entrance, is through the 
porch directly into the living room without 
the medium of a hall. The living room and 
dining room are practically one, which gives 
a sense of spaciousness. The two bedrooms, 
bathrooms, and kitchen are entered through 
a small hall, thus the living room and dining 
room division of the house is entirely sepa- 
rate and can be shut off from the bed- 
rooms and kitchen by merely closing the 
door, which should be of glass. 

In this house, as in all other Touchstone 
Houses, we have planned a kitchen so that 
the wall space will permit the most efficient 
placing of range, dresser, sink, table, etc. 
There is a service porch, a group of win- 


FOR HOUSE NUMBER 


NINE 





A BENCH AND BIRDBATH IN THE HOWARD GARDEN 


dows over the sink and a generous pantry, 
in which is an icebox, against the outside 
wall so that it can be filled from the porch. 
At the end of the passageway leading down 
to the cellar is a small closet for brooms. 
We have seen many more pretentious 
houses, with less convenient kitchens. In 
a small house like this one the work is 
generally done by a member of the family. 
A homemaker who does her own work 
spends a considerable part of her time in 






A BIRD- 
BATH OF 
CONCRETE 














THE TOUCHSTONE GARDEN 


the kitchen, therefore the room should be 
a pleasant one. Every possible plan for 
quick dispatching of work, for convenient 
arranging of main fittings and every 
possible thought taken, keep the place im- 
maculate without self-inflicted drudgery. 


THE TOUCHSTONE GARDEN 
(Continued from page 503) 

but in a small space, boarded in by high 
fences, the lack of oxygen is a very serious 
problem for flowers. And yet, although 
only a limited number of annuals and per- 
ennials will bloom, the list of vines and 
ferns is long. And miracles of beauty can 
be worked through the use of picturesque 
wooden and concrete statues, baths and fur- 
niture, draped in vines and ambushed with 
ferns and hardy annuals. 

The first glimpse of The Touchstone gar- 
den, as can be seen by the pictures, is that 
of an established spot, a place where chil- 
dren could play or friends could meet for 
tea, where lovely restful evenings could be 
lived, a place that is bound to add to one’s 
joy and health. 

Since the making and developing of our 
garden we have grown to feel how essential 
it is in the city, as well as in the country, 
to have a green spot to refresh the eyes and 
the spirit. So interested are we in this pro- 
ject of making backyards into gardens and 
of making waste spaces in the country to 
bloom like the rose, that we have established 
a department in the magazine for free ad- 
vice to gardenmakers, and also we wish to 
ask our subscribers to bring their garden 
problems to Mrs. Roorbach, our Garden 
Editor. She has studied gardens all over 
the world. In addition to this she knows the 
poetical side of gardens through books and 
has experienced all of the practical side 
through her own delight in gardening. 

It may be interesting to our readers, and 
to our gardenmakers, to know who has 
helped us make this garden. Hartman- 
Sanders designed the pergola and the 
wooden arches, especially for this garden. 
Therefore the columns are not too heavy 
nor the depth too deep. Pergolas cannot 
be bought by the yard and set up, they must 
be designed for every special situation, else 
they will ruin instead of increase the beauty 
of the whole picture. From the Howard 
Studios have come the wall fountain, Flo- 
rentine oil jars, the masques upon the wall 
and the wall bird-bath. The bird-bath and 
stone seat beneath the arch, and the jardin- 
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iéres are exhibited by the A and A Art 
Company. The Sharonware Co. is repre- 
sented in our garden with jars and bird- 
baths. The smiling baby satyr, also the 
frog, turtle and dogs’ drinking-basin were 
designed by Mrs. W. R. Hoyt. The lovely 
rustic bird houses were made by the Cres- 
cent Company and the white ones by Joseph 
H. Dodson. The weathervanes came from 
the Nature Studios and the tile pavement 
from Fiske and Company. The garden is 
watered by a wonderful sprayer from 
Cloche Company and the Simplex Labels 
keep faithful account of our experiments. 
Bobbink and Atkins furnished our sturdy 
bay trees, the linden and the vines that 
thrive in spite of adverse conditions. Be- 
neath the ground are bulbs furnished by 
Weeber and Don waiting for spring winds 
to call them forth. 


It may be helpful to people living in the 
city to learn about what vines and flowers 
have done best in this small garden of ours. 
The old wistaria threw out many young 
shoots which as soon as they reached the 
sun fairly flew along the fence, turning it 
into a thing of beauty. The English ivy 
grows like a weed whether it hangs down 
from the urn or climbs up the wall. It 
always seems to enjoy itself and climbs 
vigorously. Our cobea scandens were 
not successful. Kudzu vines made a 
splendid showing, so also did the madeira 
vines and all the woodbines thrived. Morn- 
ing glories unfortunately were broken down 
by the winds and it was too late to plant 
again so we do not know what they would 
have done. Cardinal climbers did not do 
well either. The spring bulbs liked our 
garden very much, pansies also liked to 
stay with us. Ferns of every description 
both those from wild places and those from 
greenhouses flourished beyond belief. Mari- 
golds put out a vigorous growth but were 
blighted by an August pest. Azuratum kept 
a steady note of blue in the garden. An- 
tirrhinum grew mightily, blossomed well, so 
also did dahlias. The rock garden is full 
of woodsy things, like partridge berries, 
wintergreen berries, wood violets, wild 
strawberries and hepaticas. At present the 
garden is bright with asters which, however, 
were set out in full bloom. Lobelia, gera- 
niums, golden glow did fairly well. The 
lawn did as well as might be expected though 
we are preparing to turn it all under and 
enrich the earth and make a fresh start 
this coming spring. 
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FOUR HOUSES DESIGNED 
TO HARMONIZE WITH LO- 
CAL CONDITIONS 


T is always of interest to students of 

history to note the close relation between 

rural architecture of all lands and local 
conditions. For instance in cold countries 
the walls of the houses are thick to keep 
out the cold. Cattle, crops and people are 
all gathered together under one roof. In 
tropical countries, houses are built with wide 
overhanging roofs and great verandas. 
Where forests are abundant homes are of 
wood. In barren lands houses are, natur- 
ally, built of stone or of brick made from 
the soil. This is the only way to gain the 
individuality that later becomes identified as 
a national type. Landscape architects get 
their inspiration from hills and dales, take 
advantage of all inequalities, instead of re- 
ducing everything to a dead level. Archi- 
tects also should get inspiration from the 
locality, should study the slope of the hills 
and echo it in the slope of the roof and build 
of whatever material is found most easily ob- 
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tainable in the locality in which the house is 
to stand. The first work should be to hunt 
for existing possibilities and build in accord- 
ance, instead of designing a house that is 
essentially beautiful but bears no relation 
whatsoever to the place where it is to 
stand. 

In architecture as well as in every other 
branch of art or craft “beauty is built upon 
necessity.” A forced situation or strained 
line of design takes away from the purity 
that is demanded in a beautiful object. 
ilowever it is well known how difficult it is 
for any one to be simple these days. The 
first effort is always toward complication 
of both thought and action; but a good sol- 
dier throws away everything from his pack 
except necessities, so that he may travel 
with every ounce of energy to his goal. A 


- good artist must travel by the same rule, 


discarding every line, object and ornament 
that is not positively essential. His work 
must be beautiful through proportion and 
through fitness. 

Many charming studios and homes have 
been evolved from old barns. We are show- 


ing one here made from an old hay mow. 
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HOUSES FITTED TO THE LANDSCAPE 





The farmer who built the hay mow many 
years ago snuggled it up against a bank 
because it was cheaper to build in this way, 
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G. DIETRICH ARCH. 
it was also easy to unload hay from the 
high level, and at the same time this type 
of building provided warmth for the cattle 
in their quarters in the basement, entered 
from a lower grade. The architect E. G. W. 
Dietrich has converted this old hay mow 
into a house of considerable originality and 
charm. By using the old retaining wall and 
adding on a new living room and porch, he 
was able to produce a well-balanced 
picturesque exterior and an interior 
of great convenience. Part of the 
old roof on the living room end was 
}\ badly out of repair and this fur- 
// nished an opportunity to introduce 
a broken eave and ridge line which 
Ys give the place noticeable individu- 
ality. At the highest ground level 
there was an off-set in the foundation wall 
of six inches. This enabled him to lower 
the main floor to within twelve inches of 
the grade using the old floor level as a win- 
dow sill height. 

The original foundation of field stone 
was in excellent condition so Mr. Dietrich 
built up the new end of the house with 
stone, to match the old foundation. A 
glance at the floor plan shows how ingeni- 
ously the great space of the loft was con- 
verted into rooms in convenient relation to 
one another. The dining room, kitchen, 
pantry and service part of the house are 
conveniently segregated. The four bed- 
rooms, two bathrooms and sleeping porch 
are separated from the rest of the house 
by a narrow hall. 
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R. DIETRICH has also built a 
Mens bungalow upon the crest of 

a hill in a way that makes it look as 
though it were part of the landscape. In- 
stead of leveling the ground he took ad- 
vantage of all its inequalities leaving stones 
that would fit into the foundation until it 
is difficult to tell which stones were there 
originally and which were built up to form 
the house. Though this house is extremely 





simple, yet because of the way it grows up 
from the land, it attracts immediate atten- 
The jutting bay window and the ter- 


tion. 
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race with rustic observation house, deprive 
it of any appearance of primness which 
would be distinctly out-of-place in such a 
situation. 


TILL another variation that Mr. Diet- 

rich has made in fitting a house upon its 
site, instead of grading a site to fit the house, 
is shown in the bungalow near Burlington, 
Vermont. The walls are made of selected 
field stone and laid up in bold cement joints. 
The walls are carried up to various heights 
and each stone is set with the weather- 
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FOOD DRYING IMPORTANT TO THE NATION 


stains exposed so they are exactly the same 
color and quality as the stones all about 
them. The walls of the house that come 
down to meet the stone are of cedar shingles 
with thick butts and laid with twelve inch 
exposure to the weather. These are stained 
a silver gray. The roof is of shingles 
stained a gray-green so the whole color ef- 
fect of the house is that of a huge lichen- 
covered, weathered field-boulder. The 
heavy overhang of the porch gives a shadow 
in bold contrast to the gray tone of the 
house. The interior trim in the main is 
second growth chestnut. The remainder 
of the trim is painted pine. There are three 
bedrooms, a sleping porch, two bathrooms, 
kitchen, pantry, service porch, dining room, 
large living room and living porch, thus the 
interior is as comfortable and well arranged 


FOOD DRYING A NATIONAL 
NEED 


66 RYING vegetables and fruits for 

L_ ) wine use is one of the vital 

national needs of wartime. As 

a national need it becomes a patriotic duty. 

As a patriotic duty it should be done in 
every family. 

“Failure to prepare vegetables and fruits 
for winter use by Drying is one of the 
worst examples of American extravagance. 
During the summer nature provides an 
over-abudance. This year, with the plant- 
ing of 2,000,000 home food gardens, stimu- 
lated by the National Emergency Food Gar- 
den Commission, this abundance will be 
especially large. The excess supply is not 
meant to go to waste. The over-abundance 
of the summer should be made the normal 
supply of the winter. The individual family 
should conduct Drying on a liberal scale. 
In no other way can there be assurance that 
America’s food supply will meet our own 
needs. In no other way, surely, can we 
answer the enormous demands made upon 


us for furnishing food for our European 
Allies. 


IMPORTANCE OF FOOD THRIFT 


“The reckless extravagance of living 


from hand to mouth has become a national 
520 


as the exterior is harmonious and beauti- 


ful. 


HE fourth house of this group designed 
by Mr. Dietrich is distinctly different. 
It is built at Asheville, North Carolina. The 
foundation is of concrete and the walls are 
of frame covered with metal lath and stucco. 
A celler extends under the entire house. 
There are two bedrooms, a large dining and 
living room and a large living porch as 
may be seen, by study of the first floor plan. 
The second story consists of two large bed- 
rooms, and a bathroom. ‘These rooms are 
lighted from windows in the gables. The 
roof is covered with cypress shingles, and 
the interior trim is pine. Some of the rooms 
are finished with natural wood, others are 
stained and some are painted. The floors 
are edged grained pine. 


trait. Too frequently today’s order from 
the grocer is for today’s needs. The needs 
of tomorrow and next winter are left to 
take care of themselves. This results in 
heavy loss of food products during the 
growing season, when they are plentiful, 
and high prices during the winter when 
production is stopped. Winter buying of 
vegetables and fruits is costly. It means 
that you pay transportation, cold storage 
and commission merchants’ charges and 
profits. Summer is the time of lowest 
prices. Summer, therefore, is the time to 
buy for winter use. 

“Every pound of food products grown 
this year will be needed to combat Food 
Famine. The loss that can be prevented, the 
money saving that can be effected and the 
transportation relief that can be brought 
about make it essential that every American 
household should make vegetable and fruit 
Drying a part of its program of Food 
Thrift. The results can be gained in no 
other way.” 

This quotation is taken from the “Home 
Drying Manual for Vegetables and Fruit,” 
published by the National Emergency Food 
Garden Commission, 210 Maryland Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C., copy of which 
will be sent free to any person interested 
in conserving the resources of their country 
if request is made. 

















LET US HELP YOU FURNISH 
YOUR HOUSE 


] LIVE in an apartment and my living 

room seems so cut and dried looking ; 
all the furniture, consisting of a piane, 
three chairs, a book-case and a davenport 
are placed against the walls. Can you sug- 
gest some way of arranging them so they 
look a little more artistic? I have a nice 
bow window in this room. 

A. The first thought in fixing up a room 
where you spend much of your time is to 
make it look simple, so that it will not be- 
come monotonous and yet have enough 
symmetery in the arrangement to give an 
artistic effect. Why not place your daven- 
port and piano back to back in front of 
your bow-window, so that the light from 
the window comes over your shoulder when 
you are playing. If you can find a piece 
of lovely Chinese embroidery or a Japanese 
obi, of the color you are using in your room, 
put it across the exposed part of the piano. 
Cushions made of this same material (the 
obi is large enough to make both the strip 
and four cushions) would look well on the 
seat of your window. You have no idea 
how cozy this will make your room. Let 
your bookcase and one chair take up some 
of your wall space and put your other two 
chairs away from the wall to give the room 
a homelike appearance. 

©. I want to furnish a room which is 
a combination library, living room and sun- 
parlor. Will you suggest some attractive 
material to use that will not be too expensive 
and still decorative. 

A. There is nothing so beautifu! and 
decorative as chintz and there are so many 
kinds to choose from. However it is neces- 
sary to choose with discrimination as the 
material things used in a home are often an 
expression of an individuality. The cheer- 
ful, bright William Morris chintzes are very 
effective but cannot be used in too great 
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profusion as they would become tiresome 
with their large designs. As window drapes 
made with straight lines and a vallance, they 
are lovely and can be combined with two 
toned chintz as coverings for the furniture. 
These William Morris chintzes are partic- 
ularly suited to sun-rooms on account of the 
lovely bird designs they often come in, 
which give an outdoor effect that is very 
charming. If the rugs you use are Oriental, 
the color scheme would be perfect as they 
come in about the same colors as the chintz. 
If on the other hand, you prefer the modern 
rag rugs, which are being so extensively used 
you can use a great deal of originality in 
selecting them. They come in blues, greens, 
grays, combination of black and whites, 
greens and blues, and some have touches 
of red to make a room cheery. With the 
chintz, the black and white combination 
would look very well. This would give you 
an opportunity to carry out this idea in the 
covering for your furniture. A chintz with 
a white back-ground combined with black 
and one color, blue, or rose preferably, 
would prove a very happy combination. 
Pillows of black satin or velvet would look 
well on the couch or in a window seat, with 
here and there a brilliant green or blue one 
to add life to the room. A lovely soft effect 
can be given electric lights by hanging a 
piece of the palest yellow chiffon over them. 
This is not expensive and gives the same 
effect as more elaborate shades. You will 
find that in furnishing a living room, where 
you spend much of your time, the kind of 
hominess you always want will only come 
with much thought for detail. It will be 
the little things that will please or irritate, 
so be careful in the selection of your pic- 
tures and ornaments. Two or three pictures 
selected with good judgment are enough for 
the ordinary room. The ToucHsTone 
MAGAZINE will be glad to give information 
to subscribers regarding shops where desir- 
able interior decorations can be purchased. 
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FITTING UP YOUR OWN ROOMS 


FITTING UP YOUR OWN SPE- 
CIAL ROOMS 


NE thing that should never be for- 
gotten in arranging an attractive 
room is first to keep simplicity in 

line as well as in color, and then to get the 
best effects by using colors most suited to 
the occupant of this room. There are many 
people who do not care for gray, but who 
prefer the more cheerful browns and reds 
or the more subtle greens and lavenders. 
With care and forethought these can be so 
combined that the effect is one of beauty and 
charm. 

A limited income usually means a limited 
amount of the artistic in one’s surroundings. 
But often resourcefulness comes to the aid 
of a,meager purse. It is not difficult to find 
a couple of nice rooms in New York at a 
reasonable rent, but the “fixing up” of these 
rooms to make an attractive home is quite 
another matter. It usually means going to 
a department store and buying furniture on 
the installment plan, which proves an end- 
less burden. It is remarkable what wonders 
can be wrought with a bucket of paint and 
a little ingenuity. Thts paint can be put on 
so dexterously that it looks as if the furni- 
ture had been enameled. 


utilize space to the very best advantage. 
The bedroom is done throughout in battle- 
ship gray. An old cedar desk with drawers 
at each end was bought for $7.00 at a sec- 
ond-hand shop. After two coats of paint, 
the man who sold it would have had a hard 
time recognizing it. Over this is hung a 
looking-glass, the frame of which is also 
painted gray, and this gives the impression 
desired, that of a dressing-table. Although 
this table is very long, giving it a distinctly 
smart look, no space is wasted as the 
drawers at the ends are used in the place 
of a chiffonier. The little seat which serves 
as a dressing-table chair is an old kitchen 
bench done in the same gray tone. It cost 
fifty cents. At either end of this dressing- 
table are brass candlesticks, bought in the 
Russian Quarter, with tall mauve candles. 
Standing demurely in one corner of the 
room is a small gray sewing table. The 
original was in oak and was bought for 
$2.50. Dressed in its coat of gray paint, 
it looks quite as fine as its mahogany sisters. 
The bed is of iron, but the gray paint de- 
ceives one into believing it is one of those 
lovely enameled pieces seen in the smart 
shops along Fifth Avenue. The bed cost 
five dollars. A touch of the Oriental mode 
is given this room in the 





Second-hand stores 








abound in New York 
and if one has_ the 
patience to seek long for 
what is wanted, it usual- 
ly can be found in one 
of these shops. 

This is what one girl 
did with a very limited 
amount of money. Her 
two rooms were none 
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/ coolie hat which shades 
. the electric lights. This 
is painted a soft brown- 
ish-yellow and gives a 
pleasing glow to the en- 
tire room. 

The living room is 
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AN OLD DESK 
MADE INTO A 
CAPACIOUS 











too large, so she had to 
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carried out in two colors, blue and yellow, 
with a touch here and there of black and 
white. The two comfortable chairs were 
bought for six dollars each and covered at 
home with an old-blue rep. The couch is 
done in the same material. On the couch 
are three pillows, one yellow satin and two 
black velvet, the yellow beautifully outlined 
against the blue background. The window 
curtains are of yellow silkaline, the same 
shade as the pillow, and bordered with the 
blue rep. Tassels made of blue yarn are 
hung on the shade. The rugs are mauve rag 
“rugs, oval in shape, serviceable as well as 
artistic. These can be washed, and cost 
from $3.00 to $6.00 apiece, according to 
size. The large blue and yellow umbrella 
shading the electric lights carries out the 
same Oriental idea seen in the bedroom. A 
tassel of blue yarn hangs from the umbrella. 
A low tea-table painted a peacock blue 
stands in one corner of the room and on 
this is a brilliant yellow teaset in Japanese 
ware. Two small foot-stools, also Japanese, 
are covered with the blue rep and nailed 
with gold tacks. The combination library 
and dining table was once a folding kitchen 
table. When not in use the sides are let 
down and a black and white cretonne scarf 
looks very well on the gray top. The table 
cost $5.00. The kitchenette, which is in the 
living room wall, is hidden from view by 
curtains of the yellow silkaline. When din- 
ner is being prepared, these curtains are 
held back by blue cords finished with the 
blue yarn tassels. Two or three pretty 








AN OLD STRAW BED, PAINTED GRAY TO 
FIT AN HARMONIOUS COLOR SCHEME 


lamps, covered with yellow and blue silk, 
stand around. The shades were made at 
a very nominal cost, from silk shirred on 
wire frames. 

The impression one gets upon entering 
these rooms is one of comfort and beauty. 
There is nothing in them that cannot be 
bought by a person in the most moderate 
circumstances, and yet one feels throughout 





excellent judgment. Everything is artisti- 
cally arranged, which is half the charm of 
an attractive room. The color scheme is so 
well carried out that monotony is avoided, 
not an easy thing where only two or three 
colors are used. 

THE ToucHSTONE MAGAZINE will be glad 
to help with ideas for the furnishing of 
rooms, apartments or houses, and will out- 
line unique or simple color-schemes on 
request. 

Illustrations by Shirley Barker. 
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FRENCH WOMEN AND FRENCH INDUSTRY 


HOW FRENCH WOMEN ARE 
SAVING THE INDUSTRIES OF 
THEIR OWN LAND: BY PIERRE 
HAMP 


From an article in “The New France.” 
By Permission of The Editor. 


richest in France, how did industry be- 


I: the hard-working Flanders region, the 
Was 


have in the face of the invasion? 
it flexible enough to go on? 

The first day of mobilization, most of the 
factories shut down. The superintendents 
left, as well as the foremen and the me- 
chanics in charge of the power plants. The 
thousands of women employed in the textile 
industries—twenty thousand in the city of 
Lille alone—found themselves abruptly 
thrown out of work. But a new state of 
things was brought about very shortly. In- 
dustry, with its usual vitality, adapted itself 
to the war. Owners retired from business, 
came back to their factories to take the 
places of their sons, gone to the front as 
officers at the head of their workman-sol- 
diers. The spinners and weavers longest 
in service became foremen. The old stokers, 
or the men who wheeled out the ashes, kept 
an eye on the fires and the machinery at the 
same time. There were factories where 
veritable prodigies of work were accom- 
plished inside of twenty-four hours. 

The thousand of women and children re- 
turned to work; the regular working sched- 
ule of the factories became six hours a 
day instead of ten, or, in some cases, every 
other day. Many employers chose to keep 
open every day on part time, rather than 
leave the swarms of workers out on the 
streets for whole days at a time, to wear 
themselves out waiting for war news; for 
they soon began to listen for the guns, even 
though they did not hear them. 

During this worried time of threatened 
invasion, industry was kept going only in 
the face of tremendous technical difficulties : 
there were too many untrained hands at 
work, and the output suffered in quality; 
the moratorium kept money locked up in 
the banks that was needed to pay wages: 
the militarization of the railways cut off 
the arrival of fuel and blocked all freight 
deliveries. Factories began to run out of 
raw material. Customers stopped buying, 
or at all events were unable to get in touch 
with the factories. Finished goods had to 
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be stored, while supplies must be paid for 
in cash—especially coal, when there was 
any to be had at all. The mines exacted 
payment on delivery at the pit-head. 

To weave and spin for stock, adding capi- 
tal spent in wages to the capital already tied 
up in raw material—such was the ruinous 
situation that many concerns faced valiantly, 
in order to give their employees a chance 
to work and make their living. The less 
well-stocked factories closed down, then 
started up again with fresh supplies. Dur- 
ing the panicky period toward the end of 
August, 1914, the looms kept going. Ter- 
rified country folk began to reach the cities 
and announce the approach of the Uhlans. 
Work went right ahead. One Armentieres 
employer declared: 


_“My wheels are going to turn until the 
Germans come to stop them.” 


At Lille, Roubaix and Tourcoing, the Ger- 


mans arrived in small detachments and 
levied requisitions, but made no move 
against factories. 

Upon their departure and after the 


Marne, this part of Flanders believed itself 
definitely rid of them. The people who 
had fled toward Rouen and the Loire be- 
gan to come back. The trade received large 
orders from the army, and the shutting 
down of factories greatly diminished. But 
in October came the second invasion, with 
the bombardment of Armentieres, Lille and 
Douai, the factory centers of the valley of 
the Lys. 

Flanders had seen the passing of the great 
Belgian migration, pushed on by the Ger- 
man army—flax-pickers of the Courtrai re- 
gion, still carrying their blue wallets, strag- 
gling crowds of women, dragging along tired 
children. In their wake, the Flemings of 
France were leaving also, fleeing their vil- 
lages wrecked by German shells. The fugi- 
tives filled the railroad trains to overflow- 
ing; crammed, standing, into coal cars. 
Across Flanders, frem La Bassée to the 
Yser, was one great battle. The Germans 
fell back, freeing Hazebrouck, Bailleul, and 
Armentiéres. But their trenches stretched 
before this treasure house: Lille, Roubaix 
and Tourcoing. 

In all this upheavel and destruction, what 
became of industry? Factories all over the 
region had been damaged by artillery fire. 
Thousands of skilled workmen had been 
driven into exile—an exile often deadlier, 
through overcrowding, starvation and cold, 
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than the bombardment suffered by those 
who stayed behind. But no sooner were 
the Germans gone than the people began 
to come back and resume work. The in- 
dustrial “front” kept pace with the firing 
line. This movement will be a magnificent 
one to follow in some future systematized 
history of labor during the war. In the val- 
ley of the Lys, the weaving mills stopped 
work on the 6th of October, halted by the 
bombardment. On October 15th the Ger- 
mans were repulsed; by the 25th, the cloth- 
looms were whirring and clashing again in 
the mills. Whenever their noise stopped, 
at lunch-hour and at night, one could hear 
the musketry fire in the trenches. 

In January, the women operatives and 
non-mobilized workmen of the B 
weaving mill, at H , asked their su- 
perintendent to put them back at work. 
The region was constantly subjected to an 
intermittent bombardment, the _B———— 
mill alone having so far escaped the shells. 
Along the entire industrial front, this mill 
was the nearest to the trenches. An English 
battery operated directly behind it, on the 
outskirts of the town. Its chimney smoked 
in front of the guns. 

There are factories in operation whose 
warehouses ledge relief squads of [English 
soldiers. They bathe in the thread- and 
cloth-cleaning tubs, and they use the sul- 
phuric acid with which the linen is bleached 
to clean their bloody and rusty bayonets. 

At St. M———, a linen-spinning mill, 
bombarded in October, 1914, has been en- 
tirely repaired. Its smoke stack, pierced 
by a shell, wears a red scar of new bricks. 
One of the foremen went through the work- 
men’s quarter of the town to announce that 
work was about to begin again. One old 
laboring woman cried for joy at the news 
, and at that, her work is far from 
agreeable. She says that she doesn’t want 
her children to do it. She is a linen spin- 
ner, and has to work in a hot room, drenched 
to the skin by steam. 

While repairs were under way she did 
sewing and finishing for the army. The 
supplies to the Belgian, French and English 
commissaries gave out a great deal of work 
to be done at home. There has never been 
so much work for women to do. They have 
to make all the minor equipment for the 
last classes of territorials, fashioning it out 


of heavy jute cloth: belts, cartridge cases, 
rifle-slings. After their day at the 
factory many of the women do additional 
work at home, as the working time of the 
factories is limited by the amount of day- 
light. They are never artificially lighted, to 
avoid serving as a guide for night-flying 
German airplanes. 

There is a humble greatness about these 
civilians who hold so doggedly to their 
everyday jobs, these factory women who 
brave shells to go to work. Next to the 
soldier who defends the soil, the factory 
girl who sticks to her work is the one who 
makes France immortal. She is not con- 
tent to live on public charity, on State al- 
lowances, on the rations of English soldiers. 
The latter may give her jam for her dessert, 
but she earns her own daily bread. The 
moral value of work increases in war time, 
when the idleness of non-combatants might 
easily injure the morale of the whole race, 
and might lower the earning capacity of the 
laboring classes through loss of skill. These 
working girls who, as they put it, don't 
want to get out of practice, and go on at 
their task, are saving the basic power of 
the country—a thing that must never perish. 
War is transitory. Labor is eternal. 

The whole Dunkirk region is spinning and 
weaving jute for the army. The coarse 
linen industry begins at Hazebrouck and 
Bailleul. The flax mills are working 
throughout the valley of the Lys. But the 
Germans hold the spinning mills of Lille, 
Seclin, Wambrechies and La Madeleine; 
and the woolen goods section—Roubaix and 
Tourcoing. The textile industries of Flan- 
ders have been cut in two by the invasion. 
France still gets cloth from Normandy ; but 
it was Lille and its environs that spun the 
linen and cotton for her white-goods, and 
it was Le Cambresis that wove her finest 
lawns. Only the region from Armentiéres 
on, where the coarser linen comes from, is 
freed. This section is cut off from the 
spinning mills that normally supply it; at 
Armentiéres, as a matter of fact, what stocks 
of thread still remain will shortly be en- 
tirely exhausted as soon as the repairs to 
the bombarded factories and the withdrawal 
of the German batteries permit this import- 
ant linen-producing city to resume full ac- 
tivity. Several of the undamaged mills are 
already working. 
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WOMEN OF BELGIUM: BY CHAR- 
LOTTE KELLOGG 


ERBERT C. HOOVER has written 
H the introduction to this book of Mrs. 

Kellogg’s which tells with words 
that will live for many generations of how 
the women of Belgium turned tragedy to 
triumph. In this introduction he says, “The 
soul of Belgium received a grievous wound, 
but the women of Belgium are staunching 
the flow—sustaining and leading this 
stricken nation to greater strength and 
greater life. We of the Relief have been 
proud of the privilege to place the tools in 
the hands of these women, and have watched 
their skillful use and their improvement 
in method with hourly admiration. We 
have believed it to be so great an inspira- 
tion that we have daily wished it could be 
pictured by a sympathizing hand, and we 
confess to insisting that Mrs. Kellogg 
should spend some months with her hus- 
band during his administration of our Brus- 
sels office. She has done more than record 
in simple terms passing impressions of the 
varied facts of the great work of these 
women, for she spent months in loving sym- 
pathy with them. We offer her little book 
as our, and Mrs. Kellogg’s tribute in ad- 
miration of them and the inspiration which 
they have contributed to this whole organ- 
ization.” 

It is impossible to even glance hastily 
through this book without being uplifted 
by the examples of heroism that illuminate 
every page. As long as the world stands 
the courage and resourcefulness of the 
Belgium women and the generosity and 
brotherly love which inspired those who 
strove to help her, will be echoed in history. 
Every man and woman in America should 
read this book and not only read it but buy it 
for all profits of this volume go to the Com- 
mission of Relief in Belgium. Mr. Hoover 
as head of the Relief says “Our task and 
theirs has been to maintain the laughter of 
the children, not to dry their tears.” Every 
person who buys this book, helps to main- 
tain the laughter of the children. It would 
seem that no one after reading this book 
would be unable to resist the appeal to 
brighten the lives of the chiidren and sup- 
port the courage of the women. We recom- 
mend it most heartily to our readers. { Pub- 
lished by Funk and Wagnalls, New York. 
Illustrated, 210 pages. Price $1.00 net.) 
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_ideals and suitability. 


THE COLONIAL HOUSE: BY JOSEPH 
EVERETT CHANDLER 


R. CHANDLER who has long been 

recognized as an authority on the 
Colonial type of architecture dedicates this 
book to the “Memory of The Early Build- 
ers and Architects of the Anglo-American 
Colonies who builded better than they 
knew.” It is a question in many people’s 
minds whether the old architects “builded 
better than they knew.” They seemed to 
know very well what they were doing and 
built from the inspiration that always ac- 
companies men who are working out their 
Some builders, alas, 
create houses for the money that they can 
get out of it. Others build from love of 
their work. 

This book, full of beautiful illustrations 
begins by tracing the causes that influenced 
the first Colonial houses and then takes the 
work up in detail, considering the plan, the 
roof, the construction details of the first, 
second and third periods, the downfall, re- 
storation, modern work and then a chapter 
on Colonial gardens. The book will prove 
of immense interest to all amateurs con- 
templating building a Colonial home and 
also to all professionals who enjoy a closer 
acquaintance with the historic side of 
American architecture. (Published by 
Robert M. McBride and Company, New 
York. Illustrated. 341 pages. Price $2.50.) 


LOW-COST SUBURBAN HOMES: 
EDITED BY RICHARDSON WRIGHT 


ICHARDSON WRIGHT, Editor of 

House and Garden, in this volume has 
put into the hands of a man of moderate 
purse, ideals and information that are of 
immense value. He has presented many 
types of houses none of which cost over 
$10,000.00, suitable for erection in different 
parts of America. Low-cost suburban 
houses have interested modern architects 
more perhaps than any other one depart- 
ment of architecture, and it it safe to say that 
at the present rate of improvement in de- 
sign and stability, America will soon be 
dotted with houses that embody the ideal 
of home. America has been notoriously 
lax in the matter of good taste in building. 
We have built hastily and thrown houses 
together with no thought of the beauty of 
the suburban block as a whole. The table 
of contents shows that such men as Ralph 
Adams Cram, George Hunt Ingraham, C. 
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E. Schermerhorn, and Howard Hammitt, 
have helped to make this book with its many 
beautiful houses and floor plans, of absorb- 
ing interest to prospective builders. (Pub- 
lished by Robert M. McBride and Com- 
pany, New York. Illustrated, 120 pages. 
Prices $1.25 net). 


THE CRAFT OF HANDMADE RUGS: 
BY AMY MALI HICKS 


UG-MAKING is one of the old-time 

industries that have been revived by 
modern craft-workers to good purposes. 
From certain old Colonial braided rugs still 
treasured in New England farm houses, 
have been developed designs more suitable 
to our modern homes. The author says 
that, “Our great grandmothers had in their 
homes beautiful furniture of Chippendale, 
Heppelwhite and Sheraton, and the purity 
of these styles maintained a standard of 
good taste in that period.” The modern 
craft workers attempt to make something 
equally as suitable to the type of furniture 
found in modern homes. No article, per- 
haps, adds or detracts more to the furnish- 
ing of a room than a well or a badly chosen 
rug. This book teaches the modern home- 
maker how not only to make braided, knit- 
ted, crocheted, hooked and needle-woven 
rugs, but how to dye the materials that 
go into their construction. Thus every 
possible color scheme can be worked out 
to the homemaker’s absolute desire. In- 
corporated also in this book are directions 
for making tufted counterpanes, bayberry 
candles, stencils and a few other things 
that amateur craftworkers are very glad to 
know about. (Published by McBride, Nast 
& Company, New York. Illustrated. 250 
pages. Price $2.00 net.) 


DYES AND DYEING: BY CHARLES 
E. PELLEW 


HE author Charles E. Pellew formerly 

adjunct professor at Columbia Uni- 
versity, has compiled this book for the use 
of modern craftsmen, or any amateur who 
wishes to dye and stain textiles by hand 
on a small scale, but has no knowledge of 
the process by which this is accomplished. 
It is a book, in short, for amateurs rather 
than professionals, and therefore each stage 
of the work has been described so accurately 
and clearly that it amounts practically to 
a course of instruction. Few questions 
could be asked by a novice, that are not 


already answered for him in this book. 
It is the outcome of a series of articles 
once used in The Craftsman Magazine. 
These articles stimulated such interest that 
the author was led to enlarge them and put 
them in book form. Different chapters 
cover the subjects of Stenciling, Batik, How 
to Dye Cotton, Silk and Feathers, in Sulphur 
or Vat Colors. The book is a rich addition 
to the library of modern craftworkers. 
(Published by McBride, Nast & Company, 
New York. Illustrated. 264 pages. Price, 
$2.00 net.) 


THE HOME AND ITS MANAGE- 
MENT: BY MABEL HYDE KITT- 
REDGE 


S President of the Association of 

Practical Housekeeping Centers in 
New York City and Chairman of the New 
York School Lunch Committee, and author 
of several books on Practical Home Mak- 
ing, Mabel Hyde Kittredge surely has 
earned the right to be recognized as an 
authority of all subjects pertaining to the 
home and its management. Beginning with 
the house itself she puts a series of ques- 
tions that prospective homemakers should 
ask themselves before they select the site 
and decide upon the design. Through each 
room of the house she has left nothing un- 
touched. The outfitting, cleaning and or- 
dering of the kitchen, dining room, living 
room, bedroom and laundry is exhaustively 
treated. The chapter on marketing is es- 
pecially valuable. Foods and their values, 
cooking, preserving fruits, etc., are all 
handled in such a way that the reader gains 
clear insight into how to manage a home 
economically and to keep the members of 
her family wholesomely fed and comfort- 
ably cared for. Part of the book is devoted 
to cooking receipts. The book is intended 
to place information in the hands of the 
young housekeeper and the student of 
household economies in school, rather than 
for experienced housekeepers. (Published 
by The Century Company, New York. 385 
pages. Price 1.50.) 


MODERN FARM BUILDINGS: BY 
ALFRED HOPKINS 


HE artistic possibility of modern group 
farm buildings has never been brought 
to the attention of the public in a more 
notable way than through the work of 
Alfred Hopkins. Through his many years 
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of concentration on the subject he has 
reached a knowledge of methods, material 
and design that is unrivalled. The practical 
side of farm-building construction comes 
first in his mind, in importance. He is re- 
sponsible for much of the modern scientific 
working out of farm needs and has de- 
veloped buildings picturesque in silhouette 
and beautiful in every detail. The ex- 
teriors of some of his cow stables, coach- 
man’s cottage, dairies and hay barns are 
so attractive that they might be mistaken 
for a homestead, and within, the most com- 
plete and modern equipment of their kind 
has been installed. The book is an invalu- 
able compendium of materials and equip- 
ment. It is attractively illustrated and con- 
tains full detailed drawings of the con- 
struction of cow stables, chicken house, bull 
pens, garages, group plans, sile, corn cribs, 
horse stalls etc. In fact this book is a valu- 
able text book of farm-building construc- 
tion. (Published by Robert M. McBride 
and Company, New York. Illustrated. 206 
pages. Price 2.50 net.) 


‘*THE NEW FRANCE”’: A NEW MAG- 
AZINE 


HE present world war has already 


been influential in awakening in all the 
Allies a greater mutual sympathy and un- 
derstanding, a sense of brotherhood that 
may have heretofore existed but that has 
never come to full fruition. Although 
France and America have always been sym- 
pathetic to each other there has never be- 
fore existed that deep understanding which 
has had birth in the last few years. To 
encourage this spirit, to act in fact as a 
sort of mental clearing house for France 
and America, a magazine called The New 
France is just being published. The point 
of view of the editors is expressed as fol- 
lows: “This review is the beginning of an 
effort to find regular and organized expres- 
sion for the great spirit of practical co- 
operation between France and America.” 
Surely nothing more practical, more bene- 
ficial or of more ultimate helpfulness to 
both countries could exist than a magazine 
of this type, sponsored as it is by “Les 
Amitiés Francaises Inc.,” with such men on 
its staff as Deems Taylor and Swinburne 
Hale and edited by a man with so keen 
an insight into human nature and so rich 
a knowledge of Franco-American affairs as 
Denys Amiel. 
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HINTS ON LANDSCAPE GARDEN- 
ING: By PRINCE VON PUCKLER- 
MUSKAU. EDITED BY SAMUEL 
PARSONS 


HE American Society of Landscape 

Architects, has given us in this book 
the second of their series of authoritative 
books published on the subject of Amer- 
ican landscape gardening. The first book 
of the series was, “The Art of Landscape 
Gardening,’ by Humphry Repton, and this 
present volume follows as a natural se- 
quence and represents further enlighten- 
ment upon the same subject. Mr. Parsons, 
the editor, is well known to be an author- 
ity, well able to translate and to put the 
matter before American readers in the 
clearest possible manner. The chapters 
cover such subjects as the laying out of 
large parks and small gardens; the group- 
ing of trees and shrubs; the treatment of 
roads, paths, water-banks, and esplanades ; 
the handling of rock-gardens, meadow- 
lands, and lawns. His treatment of the 
subject is always beautifully simple and 
full of poetical hints as well as practical 
information. The book is a valuable com- 
pendium of philosophy, art and science, as 
may be expected when written by a prince 
as well as a practical gardener. One quota- 
tion will serve as an example of the original 
and poetical manner in which the whole 
book is written: “Iven so one might com- 
pare a higher garden art with music and, 
at least as fitly as architecture has been 
called ‘frozen music,’ to call garden art 
‘growing music’. It, too, has its sympho- 
nies, adagios, and allegros, which stir the 
senses with vague but powerful emotions. 
Further, as Nature offers her features to 
the landscape gardener for use and choice, 
so does she offer to music her fundamental 
tones; beautiful like the human voice, the 
song of birds, the thunder of the tempest, 
the roaring of the hurricane, the bodeful 
wailing of the branches—ugly sounds like 
howling, bellowing, clattering, and squeak- 
ing. Yet the instruments bring all these out 
and work, according to circumstances, ear- 
splitting sounds in the hands of the incompe- 
tent, entrancing when arranged by the artist 
in an orderly whole.” The book is beauti- 
fully presented, full of such instruction as 
should be the possession of every American 
gardener. (Published by Houghton, Mifflin 
Company, Boston and New York.  Illus- 
trated. 196 pages. Price, $3.50 net.) 








